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A “never fail” recipe for teaching health and nutrition comes 
from Mrs. Evelyn Berlin, teacher in a one-room school in Cass 
County, North Dakota. With her guidance, the class prepares a 
simple and wholesome hot dish on the electric plate in the school 
room. Mothers like to get lists of the dishes to be served at school, 
so they can plan the foods for the lunch box and the other meals 
accordingly. 


“The children,” says Mrs. Berlin, ‘become very conscious of 





whether or not they have selected foods from the Basic 7 food 





groups each day. The making out of menus and the study of 






actual preparation of foods are concrete experiences they will 






never forget.’’ Like many other teachers engaged in nutrition 





projects, she feels that the way the children look forward 





to their lunches and enjoy them more than compensates 





for her extra effort. For further information on the 





school lunch as a medium for teaching health and 





nutrition—in both large and small schools—-write: 





Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 









“Cooking up” a lesson in nutrition 








EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
Experiences like the one described 
here often yield, in addition to 
improved diets, significant “fringe 
benefits’”’ such as: 
e Improvement in social behavior 
e@ Increased parent interest 


e Child participation 


@ Recognition of individual 
differences 
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SANTA CLAUS is coming to school! 
The cover picture is by Harvey F. John- 
_ son, a science teach- 
| er at Proviso Town- 
by ines ship High School in 
Maywood. He didn’t 

tell us what Santa has in the bag. 

7 
YOU MAY REMEMBER that Mr. 
Johnson was the photographer who tock 
the striking picture of two girls and a 
geometric figure which appeared on the 
cover of ILLINOIS EpuCATION in February, 
1950. He has since had two requests to 
use the picture in mathematics textbooks. 
BY NOW, most of you probably have 
seen the special “Schools” issue of Life 
magazine. Among its many fine features 
there were a few controversial ones. Paul 
Street of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College wanted to answer the one called, 
“Who Teaches Our Teachers,” and we 
agreed. Mr. Street’s article appears on 
page 124. 


ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE of wide- 
spread lay interest in schools is the new 
March of Time short subject, “Schools 
March On!”, much of which was filmed 
in Woodford County, Illinois. March of 
Time obligingly fulfilled our request for 
some “stills” from the movie, and a layout 
of pictures appears on the center spread 
of this issue. 

. 

STAR-GAZING is all in a night’s work 
for John Sternig, author of the “Character 
Education” article on page 130. He is the 
Friday night public-lecturer for Dearborn 
Observatory, I learned when I queried 
him about one statement in his article. For 
others who are curious about the 11 move- 
ments one makes while sitting still, he 
refers you to Unveiling the Universe, by 
Norton Wagner, Research Publishers, 
Scranton, Pa. (1936), or to the 520 section 
of any good library. 

+ 

AS MORE AND MORE school dis- 
tricts become reorganized, the pupil sup- 
ply lines become longer, making the con- 
dition of the roads a vital factor in the 
welfare of the schools. The Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association recently did a study 
of rural roads, and has drawn up a 
detailed plan for their improvement. C. B. 
Sweet, director of road improvement for 
the IAA, is the author of our study unit 
this month. Called “The Road to Educa- 
tion,” it starts on page 134. We hope you 
will read it carefully, and also recommend 
it to your lay friends. 


THIS IS THE MONTH when the 
delegates you elected at your division 
meetings go to Chicago to attend to the 
business of the state association and map 
the legislative and public relations pro- 
grams which we hope you will support to 
the utmost during the next year. It is 
also the month when, with annual meeting 
work added to what are already full-time 
duties, the members of your headquarters 
staff begin to feel like the horses on page 
160. But it’s all for a good cause, and 
we still wish you: 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


- 
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Editorially peaking 








—Photo by Belleville News-Democrat 


THE WAR IN KOREA is followed with intense interest by students of Donald 
Brink in grades 5 through 8 at the Lenzburg School in Belleville. 


The Battle 
for the Mind 


Life magazine on Oct. 16 printed a spe- 
cial issue entitled, “US Schools—They 
Face a Crisis.” We reprint here, with 
permission, a part of the introduction to 
that issue: 

In the divided and distracted world 
of this mid-century, the tough and 
crucial battles are being fought in that 
realm where all solemn issues are de- 
cided—man’s own mind. Not on 
smoke-choked Asiatic beachheads but 
on leaf-covered campuses and in class- 
rooms filled with children’s excited 
babble will the only meaningful ques- 
tions finally be answered : Can human- 
ity ever achieve wisdom enough to 
preying upon itself? Does 
America, as the champion of the West, 
have the brain— perception keen 
enough and conviction firm enough— 
to match its brawn? 


cease 


The last war-wracked decades have 
made such resounding questions 
harshly real and matter-of-fact. They 
have given a sharp edge of meaning 
to H. G. Wells’s round declaration 
after the First World War: “Human 
history becomes more and more a 
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race between educational and catas- 
trophe.” 

No people should be more sensitive 
to this truth than the American, for 
none has ever placed such faith in 
the efficacy of education. For we 
have always been, as a nation, dedi- 
cated to the proposition that, against 
an educated democracy, no force of 
evil or tyranny can prevail. In this 
land of “big business,’”’ education rep- 
resents a $5 billion annual investment 

-one of the biggest businesses in the 
US. It represents more—the hope of 
a free future. 


How to Obtain 
New Hope 


And in the Rock Island Argus on 
Armistice Day this year was another edi- 
torial, which we also reprint: 

No one can visit our schools with- 
out being impressed by the atmos- 
phere of optimism among the teachers 
and pupils. 

Rock Island County’s business and 
industrial representatives have been 
visiting them this week, as a part of 
National Education Week and in re- 
turn for visits by the teachers to the 
plants and factories last spring. 
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Many improvements in education 
have been made since our leaders of 
today sat at their school desks. A few 
been criticized as “too ad- 
3y and large they have 


have 
vanced.” 
been for the best. 

And the attitude is still right. Our 
pupils are growing up to believe that 
the world can be made better, that all 
our problems can be solved by the 
proper exercise of our democratic 
rights, and that peace can be made 
secure. Our teachers had to possess 
this optimism before the pupils could 
get it. You don’t find this much 
optimism in the outside world. 

It is the most encouraging sign of 
the day—the educating of a new gen- 
eration with the hope and the will to 
fulfill the high destiny of America. 


Annual Meetings 

Scenes like the below were 
common in October, when 15 of the 
18 IEA divisions held their annual 
meetings. Looked at superficially, 
they may seem pretty dull—a meet- 
ing you have to go to (when it’s an 
institute), which will probably leave 
you seat-weary and ear-weary. 

But a closer look and listen will 
reveal that these programs were de- 
signed for you—general meetings for 
inspiration (What teacher doesn't 
need that’), and group discussions 
on professional and classroom prob- 
lems. (Most of us can use help there, 
too.) The Lake Shore Division at 
each of its two meetings this year had 


one 


48 group sessions geared to curric- 
ulum interests. 
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—Photo by Harvey F. Johnson, Maywood 


ON STAGE at the Lake Shore Division's 
Cicero meeting are, from left, John L. Bracken 
of Clayton, Mo., speaker; John L. Miller, 
division president; W. P. MacLean, superin- 
tendent of Morton High School; and Miss 
Mary West, program chairman. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





BUCHANAN TO JONES: UNCERTAINTY 
IS HEALTHY FOR FUTURE TEACHERS 


I would like to offer a few words of 
encouragement to all future teachers who 
have the feeling of uncertainty and in- 
adequacy toward the teaching profession 
which Miss Jones of Des Plaines seems to 
have. 

First of all, I think it might be a good 
idea to keep in mind that no one knows 
enough to teach. The preparation of a 
teacher is like education itself—it is not a 
completed process at a school or college 
within a certain period of time. Teacher 
preparation is lifelong. The quality of 
this process depends entirely upon the 
quality of the individual. 

It is easy for one to place the blame 
for the feeling of inadequacy at the door 
of one’s alma mater. A teacher, to be 
successful, must have confidence in her- 
self as well as in the teaching profession. 
It is hard for me to believe that one 
training for the profession goes through 
a process of being schooled until he or 
she concludes, “Well, I want to be a 
teacher.” Isn’t it a fallacy to assume 
such? It would seem nearer the truth that 
most future teachers are in schools of 
education because they “feel” or “know” 
they are suited to teach. 

Miss Jones expressed the fear that her 
“inadequacies will soon be obvious.” I’m 
glad to know she has shortcomings. She 
ought to make a teacher- 
human. 

Now, a word about so-called “intern- 
ship” or “field training” in a community. 
It would be naive to assume that a period 
of field training in a community will act 
as a panacea for all problems in all com- 
munities. Despite general similarities, 
every community, like every individual, is 
different. To be sure, there is some value 
in a period of internship, but it is limited 
in that the future teacher views but one 
community or one situation. 

The future teacher need not feel inade- 
quate or uncertain merely because his col- 
lege program was imperfect or because 
some of his professors were half-baked. 
The teaching profession, to many, is a call- 
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ZOO REACTION 
Dear Irving: 

I am very much interested in the ma- 
terial which you have on page 21 of the 
September issue of Ixtinors EDUCATION 
under the caption of “School Teacher 
Zoo.” 

Both the photographs and the headings 
are exceptionally well done. I would be 
interested in knowing what teacher re- 
action, if any, you get from the field in 
connection with this page. 

With sincere appreciation for the fine 
work which you and your associates in 
Illinois are doing, and with best wishes 
lor great achievement during the com- 
mg year. 

—Wittarp E. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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ing not totally unlike that of the ministry. 
It is basic that you as a future teacher 
must like people—especially young people. 
It shouldn’t take long to decide whether 
you are best suited for rural or city teach- 
ing. It might be encouraging to remem- 
ber that there is a place for everyone who 
feels a strong desire to devote his life to 
the teaching profession. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I 
am glad I was not burdened with the re- 
quirement of “field training.” It would 


have been too expensive an undertaking - 


for me because of the housing problem. 
The best teacher I ever had was not 
even a high school graduate. The worst 
teacher I ever had was the holder of a 
Ph.D. degree. Possibly the latter spent 
too much time in various institutions of 
higher learning trying to decide whether 
or not she was suited to be a teacher. 

James M. BucHANAN, teacher, Forest 
Road Public School, LaGrange. 








‘A BIG KICK’ 


Dear Hope: 

I have got a big kick out of 
“School Teacher Zoo” and so has every- 
one to whom I have shown it. It’s really 
delightful and I do hope that you can 
follow it up with a complete series. 


your 


May I have a couple of extra copies 
of the September issue? I want to post 
one on our headquarters’ bulletin board 
so that all our committee members and 
others who come in may see it. 

Good 
idea! 

Epitu L. GARTHE, associate editor, New 
York State Education, Albany, N. Y. 


luck to you with your bright 


‘Lively and Worthwhile’ 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I wish to compliment you on this past 
year’s issues of ILLINoIs Epucation. The 
magazine is certainly greatly improved, in 
form and in interest. I read every article 
in the recently arrived September issue 

thought them all lively and worthwhile. 
—Mary CaroLtinE SCHUHMANN, 1642 East 
56th Street, Chicago 37. 
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CRAVOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 







attractive invitations 

for Parents’ Day or P.T.A.,, 
fold a 5” x 10” sheet of white construc- 
tion paper. Draw and cut out maple or 
other leaf, letting the stem form a part of 
the fold. Write invitation inside. Color 
outside front and back in 
Autumn shades with 
“Crayola,” bearing down 
firmly to obtain deep rich 
tones. 
















is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Cray- 


“Crayola” 







ons that do not smudge or 
bend, are permanent and 
waterprool. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 






















Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are 
George Fielding, Jr. © F. F. Varnas 



























PICTUREPHONE 


Innumerable school uses. Music, gym, auditorium, 
classroom, cafeteria, playground, dancing, swimming, 
library. Countless records available—many free. High 
est quality playback record player and public address 
Designed especially for schools. Clearest tone. Most 
convenient. Light weight. Plays all records and 1I6- 
inch transcriptions—33%, 45 and 78 rpm. Ideal class 
gift. Write for complete details. 


©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
11172 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 
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Y, TEACHER EDUCATION 
in Win ois A DISGRACE? 





—a reply to a Life magazine article, 
“Who Teaches Our Teachers?” 


A great many of the teachers colleges 
bring an inferior faculty and inferior stu- 
dent body together in an inferior physical 
plant. And... must of the people in the 
field take this for granted.—“John William 
Sperry,” Life, Oct. 16, 1950. 


7 is a state in the Union called 
“Tllinois.” It has five tax-supported 
colleges which, with its major uni- 
versity, have for more than 50 years 
prepared teachers for the public 
schools of that state. 

These institutions are all approved 
by the only available accrediting 
agencies appropriate for such _ col- 
leges: the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which regularly sets standards for 
the liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities of the area; and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, which sets standards pe- 
culiar to the specialized function of 
preparing teachers. 

It is a disappointment that the 
person who wrote “Who Teaches the 
Teachers?” under the alias of “John 
William Sperry” in the otherwise 
generally creditable issue of Life, 
Oct. 16, did not know this. Had he 
simply consulted one of these nation- 
ally-known accrediting agencies, he 
might have found the “good” teachers 
colleges he claims to have sought— 
just a little farther west than his 
visits appear to have taken him. 

Now this is not to argue that 
teacher education in Illinois is all 
that it should be, nor that there is 
absolutely no truth in “Mr. Sperry’s” 
criticisms if applied to Illinois—even 
less to deny that his article is an 
understandable interpretation of 
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teacher education in the United States 
generally. It is to suggest, however, 
that it is a serious distortion to gen- 
eralize as “Mr. Sperry” did without 
considering Illinois, and indeed some 
other of our mid-western neighbors. 


‘Inferior Physical Plant?’ 


The physical plants of the Illinois 
colleges have many needs—though 
many of their alumni, who may indeed 
be prejudiced, regard some of their 
campuses among the most beautiful in 
the country. Certainly they compare 
well with those of liberal arts col- 
leges of the area; certainly they pro- 
vide a “yardstick” for spirited com- 
petition among the institutions of 
higher learning in the state. 

True, Illinois has, particularly dur- 
ing the pressure of the recent war, 
neglected the teachers colleges in 
their building programs. True, the 
physical facilities of these schools are 
inadequate in face of the unprece- 
dented enrollments that have crowded 
upon them since the war. True, the 
cheerfulness and resourcefulness of 
their faculties and students have had 
to survive many difficult adaptations 
and makeshifts in recent years. 

On the other hand, the Illinois 
teachers college campuses, in gen- 
eral, certainly are not the shabby, 
run-down-at-the-heel, ‘‘grammar 
school” plants that “Mr. Sperry” re- 
ports. They are crowded, yes—imore 
than most liberal arts colleges and 
universities that have limited enroll- 
ments ; but they are not a part of “Mr. 
Sperry’s” national disgrace—and this 
is said in full confidence, on the eve 
of a legislative session, that the people 
of Illinois and their government will 
hear the case of the teachers colleges 


December, 


By PAUL STREET 
Director of Public Relations 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


for more buildings and will provide 
more adequate facilities than these 
schools must now accept. 


‘An Inferior Faculty?’ 


Now a faculty is difficult to evalu- 
ate. Certainly every reasonable per- 
son will admit that he can find both 
the best and worst teaching in what 
may be, by objective standards, either 
the best or the worst school in the 
country. Certainly, also, both teach- 
ers and students have their “off” days. 
This writer has himseif participated 
in some bad workshops and has ob- 
served, if not himself committed, some 
bad teaching in Illinois. Still, he 
has no examples bad enough to match 
those which “Mr. Sperry” seemed 
unable to avoid. 

It is, of course, wrong to assume 
that just because a staff presents an 
excellent record of academic achieve- 
ment in terms of graduate study and 
advanced degrees it is, per se, an ex- 
cellent one. On the other hand, it 
would seem that such records, repre- 
senting collections of judgments by 
faculties of outstanding universities 
where the Illinois teachers college 
staffs have studied, might be more 
trustworthy than the observations of 
the anonymous “Mr. Sperry” who 
scorned “to make a survey.” 

The truth is that the Illinois state 
teachers colleges have, by every ob- 
jective standard, excellent faculties. 
The accrediting agencies set stand- 
ards which they meet with little dif- 
ficulty—standards actually set by the 
member colleges, including liberal arts 
colleges and universities, of the at 
crediting association itself. 

Roughly one-third of the members 
of the Illinois teachers college facul- 
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ties hold doctorate degrees, with the 
master’s as a minimum; and the 
names of such generally recognized 
universites as Chicago, Columbia, 
New York, Wisconsin, Northwestern, 
Illinois, Washington, Cornell, Purdue, 
and others appear in the academic 
experience records of these staffs— 
with occasional references, also, to 
Harvard and Yale in New England 
where “Mr. Sperry” who was so hor- 
rified to find teacher education neg- 
lected. 


‘An Inferior Student Body?’ 


Now students are difficult to evalu- 
ate. There is much to be said tor 
accepting into colleges everywhere a 
much larger proportion of our young 
people than ever come to college at 
all—_the argument that America is 
wasting a great resource by neglect- 
ing many who would profit by higher 
education. 

Actually, for the most part, the 
Illinois state colleges have taken bona- 
fide graduates of accredited high 
schools without question — though 
they have by no means kept all of 
them, for they require certain per- 
formance standards of those who re- 
main in school. If the teachers col- 
leges have inferior students, it is 
because they have been willing to 
give everyone his fair chance—which 
has something to do with democracy ! 

On the other hand, these colleges 
have been quite aggressive about re- 
cruiting capable young people into 
teaching, with the consequence that 
all of them have student bodies which 
represent an intelligence level sub- 
stantially above the average high 
school product. A study in one of 
these schools, for instance, shows that 
almost 50 percent of this fall’s fresh- 
men came from the upper 25 percent 
of their high school classes, and all 
report that approximately two-thirds 
of their students represent the top 
half of the high school crop. 

The truth is that, “Mr. Sperry” 
to the contrary, “people in the field” 
in Illinois do not take it “for granted” 
that teacher education is inferior. 
They are accustomed to comparing it 
to good college work throughout the 
nation. They know there are weak 
spots in their teachers colleges, but 
they recognize in their colleges a 
problem of constructive improvement 
rather than of rescuing them from as- 
sociation with a national disgrace. 
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EDUCATION COMES 10 


Tie “otherwise generally creditable 
issue” of Life magazine to which Paul 
Street refers on the opposite page was 
a special issue on US schools—one of 
only eight special issues ever to be 
published by that magazine. 

Illinois was generously represented 
in the 192-page Oct. 16 number. 
Three pages were devoted to color pic- 
tures of the Blythe Park School at 
Riverside, and six pages to New Trier 
High School in Winnetka. And a 
New Trier student, 15-year-old Rue 
Lawrence, is pictured on the cover. 

The issue included 30 features cov- 
ering all phases of education from 
kindergarten through college and uni- 
versity, and adult services. Also of 
interest were an Elmo Roper survey, 
“What US Thinks About Its 
Schools” ; a Life test, “How Good Is 
Your School?” ; and some special edi- 
torials and articles, of which the con- 
troversial, “Who Teaches Our Teach- 
ers?”’, answered here, was one. 

“New Trier shows how good a US 
high school can be,” said Life, follow- 
ing the general story heading, “A 
Good High School,” with smaller 
heads which stated, “School is 
healthy, wealthy and wise,” and “The 
curriculum is heavy, extracurricular 
life busy.” Six pages of color photo- 
graphs show the school building, biol- 
ogy greenhouse, photography studio, 
library, an outdoor class in English, 
an indoor class in Spanish, the swim- 
ming pool, and several students. 

It was from the gallery of student 
photos taken at New Trier that Rue 
Lawrence’s picture was selected for 
the cover. The original plan has 
been to use a teacher’s picture on the 
cover. 

The new Blythe Park School, which 
was included in a layout on school 
architecture, in the December, 1949, 
issue of ILLINoIs EDUCATION, was 
selected by Life as typical of today’s 
school construction trends. Early in 


the progress of the issue a representa- 
tive of the magazine spent a day in the 
NEA building studying the photo- 
graphs and drawings of the school 
building exhibit shown by the Amer- 
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ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators at their winter meeting in 
Atlantic City. 

Color pictures of the gymnasium, 
the kindergarten, two outside views 
of the building, and the school theater 
are included. The general heading is, 
“School is Made Gay and Homey.” 

William M. McGovern, a political 
science professor at Northwestern 
University for the past 21 years, is 
one of eight “Great Teachers” recog- 
nized in this issue. 

When a magazine with a circulation 
of five and one-half millions devotes 
a complete issue to a single subject, 
there is bound to be a lot of interest, 
excitement, and controversy aroused 
on that subject, 
those whose principal field of activity 
is the theme of the cover-to-cover 
story. 


especially among 


The Other ‘Specials’ 


Belmont Farley, director of press 
and radio relations for the National 
Education Association, reports that 
one other Life special issue was also 
on education. Published June 7, 1937, 
it covered the college campus and 
featured the coed. There have also 
been special issues on the world war, 
the army, national 
and other subjects. 


Russia, defense, 

Educators, who know that Roy Lar- 
sen, president of Life, is also chair- 
man of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, are 
apt to give Mr. Larsen credit for 
initiating the project. But, reports 
Mr. Farley, it isn’t true. The idea 
originated with Sidney James, assist- 
ant managing editor of Life. 

The project required the attention 
of about 40 editors, reporters, and 
writers in the Time and Life Build 
ing, some two dozen of Life's domestic 
bureaus, and about 20 photographers. 
(They took between 5000 and 6000 
pictures for 80 story possibilities. 
Only 254 pictures were used, with 30 
stories. ) 

Most Illinoisans will agree with 
Mr. Farley that “Education in general 
profited when it came to Life.” 
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TTENTION to curriculum revision 
in our started with a 
study of ways of making the curric- 
ulum more meaningful to pupils. 
During an experiment of the Ameri- 
can Council on Teacher Education on 
the campus of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity in 1937-38, the high school 
faculty began to evaluate its pro- 
gram. From the drop-outs, chronic 
absences, lack of pupil-interest, and 
failures, it was suspected that school 
subjects were failing to meet the con- 
cerns of pupils. 

Monthly faculty meetings for a 
year were devoted to an examination 
of our philosophy. Consultants were 
called in to help clarify our thinking ; 
objectives were also examined to see 
if they could be justified in terms of 
the needs of our pupils. The next 
year a program of testing was initi- 
ated for the purpose of making avail- 
able to information about 
pupils. 

The same year home rooms were 
organized for the purpose of guid- 


school was 


teachers 
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Students make their own "Career Books." 






By 
EVELYN RIEKE 
University School 
Southern Illinois University 


aw oliving 


ance. One hour was set aside each 
week during an activity period when 
all pupils met in small groups. Teach- 
ers were expected to give pupils in- 
formation on various subjects such 
as manners, personality, health, etc., 
which were not covered in the cur- 
riculum. 


Home Room Program 


At the end of the year when the 
home room program was evaluated, 
teachers complained that they knew 
pupils less in their home room than 
in their classes. The next year home 
rooms met one-half hour two times 
each week. Again teachers com- 
plained that the home room was not 
accomplishing its Conse- 
quently, the home room program was 
abandoned. Counselors were chosen 
to do guidance work. 

Two years after the American 
Council experiments began, two 
teachers agreed to try one of the so- 
called “new courses.” The following 
year “Social Studies 9,” for the 


purpose. 
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— A NINTH GRADE COURSE BASED ON COMMON LEARNINGS 


ninth - graders, and “Problems of 
American Democracy,” for 11th- and 
12th-graders, were offered for the 
first time. Each of the courses met 
for two hours each day and carried 
credit in English and social studies 

Preparation for these new courses 
necessitated the addition of materi- 
als. «Books covering pertinent ma- 
terials were hard to find. Several 
hundred volumes, however, were 
added to room-libraries. They in- 
cluded encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
textbooks, source books, and profes- 
sional books. 

Also, films which would contribute 
to these courses were located and 
scheduled for the year. 

Gradually the school library has 
been improved to furnish source ma- 
terials. Pictures, pamphlets, graphs, 
magazines, leaflets, college cata 
logues, etc., have been added as valu- 
able research materials. 

Social Studies 9 has changed in 
name several times: it has been called 
Junior Problems, Orientation, Social 
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Studies-English, and now Social Liv- 
ing. It has met two 50 minute periods 
with social studies and English credit, 
one unit each ; one period, for several 
years, with only social studies credit ; 
and again, two periods with social 
studies and general science credit. 

Many other changes have been 
made as called for. For instance, the 
weekly paper, Senior Scholastic, used 
for years, has been found to be too- 
difficult reading for most ninth-grad- 
ers, and so World Week, another 
Scholastic publication, has been 
adopted. Both of these magazines 
cover a variety of subjects and seem 
well suited to the work covered in 
this class. One day each week is re- 
served for discussion of the news- 
magazine. 

The room-library plan was aban- 
doned when a check-up at the end of 
the year showed a great loss of 
books. Rooms opened to other classes 
prevented a close check of books on 
open shelves. In addition to this rea- 
son, books reserved for one class- 
room limited their use to only one 


class. 
Teacher-Librarian 


At present, with the close coopera- 
tion of a teacher-librarian, books are 
either checked out of the library to 
the class for the unit period, or the 
class does research in the library dur- 
ing the working period. Both of these 
plans were more satisfactory than 
the room-library plan for our partic- 
ular situation. 

The first two weeks of this course, 
the schedule follows definite plans 
made in advance by the teacher. Pu- 
pils are acquainted with the campus, 
school traditions, and services of the 
school, i.e., the nurse, the library, 
clubs, yearbook, school paper, school 
song, etc. 

The following few weeks are spent 
surveying the field from which units 
are to be drawn. The whole list in- 
cludes: home and school problems ; 
personality development; safety ; 
health ; good manners ; earning, sav- 
ing, and spending; use of leisure ; 
boy-girl relationships; racial toler- 
ance; and vocations. The survey of 
the vocational study is withheld until 
the second semester. 

Surveys are made in a variety of 
Ways—pre-tests, questionnaires, case- 
stories, movies, class discussions, etc. 
In each case the purpose of the 


teacher is to learn the concerns of the 
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class and to reveal to the class their 
needs. Once pupils realize that there 
are many points of disagreement in 
the class, they are eager to discover 
correct answers. 

In each case there is a wealth of 
unanswered questions, many opin- 
ions, and many demands that the 
teacher give the correct answers, or 
say when and how the answers will 
be found. 

At the end of the survey of the 
field, the teacher reviews on the 
board with the help of the class the 
first nine topics surveyed. Under 
each is listed what the class still 
needs to learn. The class then votes 
in what order these units should be 
taken up. As has been said above, 
the study of vocations is left for the 
second semester, because it has been 
found that ninth-graders are not 
mature enough for this study at the 
beginning of the year and other units 
pave the way for the vocational unit. 

Now the class is ready to plan 
its first unit. The teacher and the 
class plan the outline for the unit 
on the blackboard. Several commit- 
tees develop and expand the sub- 
points of the outline. 

The expanded outline is edited and 
copies are put into each student’s 
hand. These outlines guide the re- 
search. Committees are appointed 
by the teacher, who has observed 
individual interests during the plan- 
ning period. A chairman is either 
appointed by the teacher or selected 
by each committee. The only reason 
the teacher may appoint the chair- 
man is to be sure that every pupil 
in the class has this opportunity for 
responsibility during the year. 

After the committees have met 
and decided on a division of the 
work, the working-period begins. 
This period is long enough for each 
committee to do adequate research 
on the topic assigned. 

Periodic reports from 
each committee chairman give the 
rest of the class a chance to see 
what other groups are doing, and 
make the sharing of materials pos- 
sible. By this means also, the 
teacher can know when to set the 
deadline for finishing a unit. Units 
run from two weeks to. several 
months for the vocational unit. 


pre 2TeSS 


A diary is kept by each pupil. In 
this, each day he records what he 
has accomplished in class, what he 
thinks of the class procedure, what 
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suggestions he has for improving the 
work. 

When the research has been com 
pleted, the committees plan to present 
their findings in two forms: a 
written given to the 
teacher, and an oral report to the 
class. This report may take one of 
several forms: a panel, symposium, 
dramatic skit, demonstration, etc. 


Method 


The class always decides whether 


paper to be 


a topic should be studied or dis- 
carded. One year the unit on the 
use of leisure discarded 
because it was felt that every pupil 
had hobbies and developed skills for 
use in his leisure hours. Other years 
this topic has been voted first to be 
studied. 

By allowing the class to select the 
topic, interest is assured. As in a 
democracy, once the majority has 
voted for a topic, the minority under- 
stands that it must abide by the 
decision. However, great flexibility 
within each unit allows the satisfying 
of many minor interests. 


time was 


Most ninth-graders do not con 
sider racial tolerance a major con- 
cern. Often it is discarded entirely 
or relegated to last place. One year 
it was deemed important enough to 
be given one day each month for 
consideration. 

The order in which the class ranks 
the topics differs almost every year. 
The year in which the unit on the 
use of leisure time was discarded, 
boy-girl relationships was ranked 
first. Personality development was 
ranked first another year, and a third 
year, home and school problems re- 
ceived first rating. 


Gains for the Learner 


Every unit must be evaluated. Re 
sults of each evaluation serve as a 
guide for improving subsequent 
units, and help the teacher to plan 
the work better the next year. An 
example of questions asked on one 
evaluation follows: 


Evaluation Questions 
On a Unit on Personality 

i. Did you find answers for the ques 
tions you had during this unit? 

2. What questions were not answered ? 

3. Have you some very specific ideas 
about how you can improve your own per- 
sonality? Have you put these into use yet? 

4. When is a good time to begin using 
these ideas? 

5. How could we have improved the use 
of our time? 
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6. Were you able to say as much as you 
wished during the reporting period ? 

7. Did your chairman plan the work in a 
satisfactory way? 

8. How can we improve the reports next 
time fr 

The purpose of this evaluation is 
to get the pupil to see that the in- 
formation just studied applies specifi- 
cally to him, and that only as he 
uses it is it really learned. 

Moreover, the teacher often gets 
ideas from the evaluations for im- 
proving the next unit. Pupils learn 
how to improve individual work. 

The diaries also serve as evalua- 
tions, not only for class work but for 
the school in general. For example, 
in a diary one day after a study of 
the need for a teen-town had been 
made, one pupil wrote the following 
comment: “A teen-town should be 
something like our noon-day recrea- 
tion period used to be.” That one 
word “used” revealed to the teacher 
that something was wrong. Investi- 
gation revealed that the record player 
was broken and no one had bothered 


to have it repaired. The teacher 
saw to it that the matter was 
remedied in a few hours. 

The teacher must continuously 


evaluate the course in order to keep 
it alive and meaningful to pupils. 
It is almost impossibie to keep a 
score of tangible progress in this 
class. However, generally pupils 
read many more books and articles 
than in any other two classes. But 
for the teacher to take credit for 
improvement in reading would be 
to deny the English teacher his share 
of the credit. 

The pupils improve in oral and 
written expression, because much of 
the work is concerned with practice 
in these skills. The class improves 


in spelling and punctuation, too, as 
concerted 
direction. 
amount of 


effort is made in this 
The class learns a vast 
usable information, but 


only as pupils grow into well-ad- 
justed, cooperative persons can one 
say that this course has been, to any 
extent, responsible. 

This course has been in operation 
long enough for personal comment, 
if these are worth anything. One 
of the boys in the first class of 
Social Studies 9 returned from the 
armed forces for a visit. He said, 
“T hope you are still teaching that 
social studies course. That was the 
best course I had in high school.” 
College students who observe the 
class repeatedly comment, “Why 
didn’t our school have a course like 
this?” Student teachers profess that 
they have learned much valuable in- 
formation, and the teacher herself 
continues to learn as each new class 
appears. Many unsigned individual 
evaluations have called the course 
“the most valuable,” “a must,” “‘most 
practical,” etc. 

Finally, pupils learn a method for 
attacking and _ solving problems. 
They learn cooperation and _ the 
democratic method. Evidence of 
these changes is learned by observa- 
tion of the teacher in and out of 
class. 


Precautions for Teachers 


Care needs to be taken in a class 
of this kind to keep the units from 
becoming set and stereotyped. Al- 
though teen-agers’ problems and 
concerns are pretty much the same 
the country over, to plan to study 
a given unchanging group of units 
year after year is a failure to recog- 
nize the difference in each succeed- 
ing class, the variation in classes, 
and the difference in emphasis in 
various parts of the country. 

For these reasons, only suggested 
fields of study have been described. 
In no two years have outlines of 
study been exactly the same. For 
this reason, the teacher never keeps 
outlines or order of units from one 





The class hears a committee report. 
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year to the next. 
raphies, lists of visual 
should be kept available. 

Likewise, materials in the library 
must constantly be evaluated and 
changed. At each spring evaluation, 
the library-teacher and class-teacher 
discard books and pamphlets which 
are no longer useful. Useful new 
books and pamphlets need to be 
added as they appear. Films must 
also be evaluated each year and dis- 
carded or approved as they are found 
useful. New titles may be previewed 
and added as they prove needed and 
valuable. 


aids, etc., 


The same community resources 
are not habitually used. These are 
made available as need for them 
occurs. For example, it would be 


a waste of time to take the group 
of pupils to see a demonstration at 
a beauty school if no-one in the class 
planned to be a beauty operator. In 
any case, only those who will benefit 
by a trip to industries are taken. 


This means that the class as a 
whole does not visit various fac- 
tories or industries. It has been 


found more useful if pupils go in 
small groups, two or three at a time, 
and then only after they have pre- 
pared themselves with a list of ques- 
tions to which they could not find 
answers in the library or to which 
they wish added information. 

It is important that pupils learn 
to find answers from a variety of 
sources. We set a minimum of two 
for each topic; i.e., two book refer- 
ences, one book reference and one 
interview, one first-hand observation 
and one book reference, or any two 
or more combinations of these. This 
means pupils learn to do research, 
organize materials, and draw con- 
clusions. 

For these reasons, the greatest 
amount of freedom should be given 
teachers in planning classes of this 
type. Administrators should not 
press teachers to show tangible re- 
sults or they may, through fear of 
failure, fall back upon traditional 
methods. 

Only as the teacher moves slowly 
and calmly will he remain sensitive 
to the individuals of the class and 
their concerns. Any teacher with 
courage and a desire to step into 
a challenging and interesting project 
can teach a class of this kind and 
find the satisfaction of helping pupils 
answer questions about which they 
are vitally concerned. 
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—IEA photo by Christine Brown 
LOCATING HERSELF in Illinois for three 
months is Miss Maria Van der Rijn, a mathe- 
matics teacher from Amsterdam. She has 
been visiting Illinois schools and teachers 
since the middle of October, and after Jan. 
26 will go to another state as part of the 
NEA Overseas Teacher Fund program. 


Mass teacher and student groups 
in Illinois have had an opportunity 
of late to learn more about the 
Netherlands than they ever knew 
before. 

Their fount of information is 
Miss Alida Maria Van der Rijn, a 
teacher of mathematics at a girls’ 
high school in Amsterdam, who is 
spending three months in Illinois as 
a guest of the IEA and NEA. 

The Holland she tells of is not a 
country of windmills and wooden 
shoes. Electricity has long since re- 
placed wind power, and the cumber- 
some footgear is “to be seen in the 
museum.” (It did come back for a 
time during the war, when leather 
was scarce. Then students left their 
shoes in the hallway and entered in 
their stocking feet, to avoid clatter 
in the classroom. ) 

But we are not to be blamed too 
much, Miss Van der Rijn said, for 
some Dutch children think of Ameri- 
cans as wearing Indian headgear! 

The Dutch “high mistress” has 
seen many differences in the schools 
of downstate Illinois, which is a 
sparsely settled area in comparison 
with Holland—a country one-sixth 
the size of our state which crowds 
8,000,000 people into apartment 
buildings not more than three stories 
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‘High mistress’ from Amsterdam visits Illinois, 


finds that public schools are for everyone, 





high. (Illinois also has 8,000,000 
people, but 4,000,000 of them are in 
Chicago. ) 

The most noticeable difference, of 
course, is the scarcity of girls’ high 
schools, in which the visiting teacher 
is especially interested. She hopes 
she will be able to see some in Chi- 
cago this month. 

Another big difference is that our 
high schools combine in one plant 
what would be several kinds of high 
schools in the Netherlands—while 
still leaving out some of the things 
the Dutch schools stress most. 

In the Netherlands, children go to 
elementary school from the age of 
six to 12, and then take an examina- 
tion to determine whether they may 
go to high school. There is compul- 
sory education up to the age of 14, 
so those who fail the examination 
are sent to an “enlarged elementary 
school” until then. 

Those who pass (approximately 
60 percent) have several kinds of 
high schools from which to choose. 
There are high schools with science 
programs, high schools with business- 
economic programs, and high schools 
for “universal development.” There 
are public schools, and there are pri- 
vate and parochial schools. Most of 
the public schools are coeducational, 
but in every large town there is at 
least one public school for girls only. 


Foreign Languages 


In the Netherlands all high school 
students learn three foreign lan- 
guages—English, French, and Ger- 
man—which they take every year. If 
they go to the business-economic 
high school, they also take Spanish. 
(It is important in trade, and Hol- 
land is a trading country.) Or if 
they go to a gymnasium, they take 
Latin and Greek in addition to Eng- 
lish, French, and German. 

(There are also lycea, which 
are a combination of the gymnasium 
and one or more of the other types 
of high schools. ) 
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and that people here don’t walk very much. 
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enlarged elementary 
lan- 
English. There is no foreign 
language in the vocational schools, 
however. (“What I see here, the vo- 
cational school in the high school, 
you will find it never in my coun- 
try.”) 

The high schools are for five or 
six years. Six years of high school, 
plus another examination, are neces- 
sary for entrance in a university. 

The girls’ school at which Miss 
Van der Rijn teaches provides five 
years of “universal development.” 
Courses are taught on a_ weekly 
schedule rather than on a daily 
schedule as in this country. Students 
receive 32 lessons a week, each for 
50 minutes. 


requires one foreign 


guage 


Courses 


The girls take four hours of 
mathematics (two of algebra and 
two of geometry) for three years, 
then two hours of physics in their 
third year, and both physics and 
chemistry in their fourth and fifth 
years. Miss Van der Rijn teaches 
the algebra and geometry. 

For the full five years they receive 
four hours each of Dutch, English, 
French, and German, two of history, 
two of geography, two of needle- 
work (Not sewing—that’s in the vo- 
cational school.), three of sports 
(one indoor and two outdoor), two 
of drawing, one of biology, and one 
of music. 

School is in session from 8:30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. on Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, and from 
8:30 a.m. to noon and 2 p.m. to 4 
p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday. 
Thus several afternoons are free for 
school clubs, which cover many 
things which are included in the cur- 
riculum in this country. This school 
has a sporting club, a singing club, a 
history club, and a playing (dra- 
matics) club. 

Not so much is done with music 


(Continued on page 133) 
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Goodness, self-discipline, and knowledge — these three 


vonatituce ne Character Education 


By JOHN STERNIG 


Assistant Superintendent 
Glencoe Public Schools 


W.. do we have so narrow a view of 
the true meaning of character? Why 
do we usually limit its functions in 
terms of human nature alone? Let 
us examine the responsibility of our 
schools in the development of char- 
acter. What do our schools actually 
do? 

We know they teach arithmetic, 
studies, reading, writing, 
science, arts, crafts, music, physical 
education—but do they teach chil- 
dren? Just what is the purpose of 
education anyway ? 

Is it to give our children a full stock 
of information and knowledge about 
the world and its people? We cer- 
tainly recognize that as one of the 
oft expressed purposes. Should our 
children learn to read and write and 
figure? We all feel troubled if they do 
not. Should our children learn to 
appreciate the finer things in life— 


4 ‘ 
social 


music, art, literature, handicrafts? 
Most everyone agrees that these 


things are desirable. But do we stop 
there? 


Develop Character 


Remember that schools deal with 
human beings, with developing char- 
acters. Does an education of facts 
and appreciations make good char- 
acter? If it does, then all educated 
people ought to be good people. That 
this is not so is all too obvious. 

Knowledge of itself does not pro- 
duce goodness. What our schools 
teach will be learned and used only 
within the framework of the char- 
acter of the learner. So we must edu- 
cate the whole child, not just his 
head. Remember that educate means 
to “draw out,” not to pour in. 

But this is to tell a tale by start- 
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which our schools should provide. 


ing in the middle. Where does char- 
acter development begin? Sociolo- 
gists tell us that a child’s basic per- 
sonality patterns are pretty well set 
by the time he is five. That would 
seem to mean that parents have the 
initial responsibility for deciding what 
they wish their children to be like, 
and that they must then intelligently 


educate the children in those direc- - 


tions from the start. It just won't 
do to put it off with the quaint say- 
ing, “but he’s too young’’—only to 
discover later that habits are harder 
to change than to learn. 

Parents have the responsibility of 
caring for the whole child, too, not 
just his physical needs. It might pay 
some to recall the words of the old 
gardener, “Only weeds grow natur- 
ally.” 

When the child goes off to school, 
he ought to find that the school is 
just an extension of the home, and 
that the same principles are followed 
there. This obviously means com- 
munity schools, where all the com- 
munity agencies concerned with child 
development can work together to 
formulate their purposes and means of 
achieving them—school, home, church, 
scouts, civic organizations, and so 
on. 

This is no simple matter, but it 
is an essential one. A good deal of our 
present trouble comes from lack of 
agreement among the agencies. The 
home has definite ideas, the school also 
develops a plan, the church organ- 
izes a system of its own, and all the 
others act according to their own 
lights. Far too seldom do they all try 
to work together for common goals 
and methods. Each has excellent 
ideas, but the poor children who try 
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to please all sometimes get mighty 
puzzled. I see no answer except com- 
munity of planning and action. 

Even this is no guarantee of suc- 
cess, for every child eventually re- 
acts to the world as an individual, 
and the whole world is an extra-cur- 
ricular and post-graduate school all 
the time. As it is now constituted the 
world teaches evil better than it does 
good. The world needs to be im- 
proved so that the individual will 
not become weaker when he goes 
into it. A big order! But one must 
start somewhere. “It is better to light 
a small candle than to curse the 
darkness.” 


Educate for Good 


You cannot improve the world by 
going to work on the world. You have 
to start with the individuals who com- 
prise it. The present adult popula- 
tion seems almost hopeless in the 
opinion of many a serious thinker. 
Our real hope, as always, lies in a 
better education for our young—if 
time remains to raise another genera- 
tion. There may be some doubt on 
that score, for the mis-education of 
the past has brought us almost to the 
threshold of doom. 

But if we are granted yet another 
chance we must educate for good. 
It must be a total education which 
will recognize that learning goes on 
all the time, in every waking hour, 
for good or for ill. Too long have 
we thought of education as the ex- 
clusive duty of the school or the 
church, forgetting that we all learn 
every waking moment of our lives. 
Our communities must realize that 
they are, in fact, schools in all their 
parts and all the time; that children 
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learn in the drug store, the candy 
store, and the theatre just as well as in 
school or at home. 

So let our communities ask them- 
selves, What is a good education? 

First of all, it must bring out the 
fullest goodness of which a human be- 
ing is capable. What is goodness? 
It is the quality by which an object 
fulfils the purpose for which it was 
made. A good automobile is one 
which runs as it should, not one which 
is merely lovely to look at. A good 
home is one where right living goes 
on, not one which 
money. 

Thus education must lead _ the 
learner to ask, “What is my purpose? 
For what was I made?” Without an 
answer to this question, man has no 
real motive for living beyond his 
vegetative or animal needs. Educa- 
tion must not only lead the learner 
to ask this question, but must then 
help him find the answer. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, one 
might say that man is on earth to 
find Truth. It is to this that his high- 
est nature aspires. Too many of us, 
at this point, are like Pilate, who 
asked, “And what is Truth?”, but 
would not stay to learn. 

The second thing a good education 
must do is to develop self-discipline. 
Without this, man cannot develop 
far. Man must learn to control all his 
natures, to subordinate one to the 
other as circumstances may require. 
He must be able to use his powers of 
reason in all his life situations and 
let his reason control his actions. His 
intelligence must supply the motives 
and his will must carry them out. 
He must be able to do what is right 
because he knows what is right, not 
because some fate wills it or someone 
tells him so. 


costs a lot of 


Have Humility 


But man must also have the humil- 
ity to recognize that he cannot always 
know everything. The greatest self- 
discipline comes in an act of faith 
when our senses and even our reason 
cannot comprehend. The fact of faith 
Is an essential part of true character. 

After all, reason alone, acting on 
sense experience, can often be de- 
ceived. Who of us, from sense ex- 
perience alone, would know that a 
person seated in a chair is actually 
participating in 11 distinct move- 
ments ? Though he seems to be 
stationary, he is moving eastward at 
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some 800 miles an hour as the earth 
rotates; he is rushing through space 
at 18 miles per second as the earth 
sails around the sun; and he is dash- 
ing at 12 miles per second toward the 
star Vega as the sun drags all the 
plants in that direction. Yet these mo- 
tions and eight others are not sensibly 
perceived by the seated man. He takes 
them on faith because some scientist, 


whose integrity he trusts, tells him so. 


we 


Take on Faith 


Life is full of such things which 
must take on faith. 


Some are 


susceptible to objective observation by 
specialists skilled in such matters; 
others, like love, duty, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice, can never be tested in 
the laboratory. Only the highest self- 
discipline enables us to act on faith 
and trust. 




















The third thing which a good edu- 





cation must provide is knowledge. 
Learning is to the mind what breath- 
ing is to the lungs or eating is to 
the disgestive organs. There is no 
end to learning; it can go on and on 
throughout the learner's life. Educa 
tion has the responsibility of making 
learning so exciting, so dramatic, so 
pleasurable, so satisfying, and so use- 
ful that it will go on through life. 

Sut knowledge must lead to action. 
In fact, success in human living can 
be evaluated only through good action 

action based on knowledge or faith 
in conformity with the function of 
reason. 

These three, then 
discipline, and knowledge, all ex- 
pressed in action 
character. Only they can bring true 
happiness, which simply means peace 
of mind and soul—the state for which 
every human being strives. 


gor xdness, self 


are the essence of 
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SARCASM 


One of the most elementary learn- 
ings that the psychology of getting 
along with people gives us is that 
sarcasm and ridicule never endear 
us to others. 


This is even more particularly 
true when applied to our dealings 
with children. Even the toughest 
of us is shriveled by sarcastic re- 
marks, and by being “made fun of.” 
Probably more in number than any 
other adverse criticisms of a teacher 
which reach a principal are these: 
“She says mean things,” “She imi- 
tates the people in the class,” “She 
is scarcastic,” 
kids”—and I am using the term 
“she” in the generic sense only. 

Do we ever really listen to chil- 
dren? Do we sit and let them talk, 
so as to try to find out what they 
think is wrong with us? It can be 
very enlightening—and very dis- 
illusioning. 

When we register folks in the 
fall, these junior high youngsters 
sit on the edge of their chairs to 
hear whose home room they are in. 
Are you one who calls forth ecstat- 
ic “Oh’s” and “Boy, are you 
lucky’s,” or one who is greeted by 
groans? There are both—and there 
is a third class, which is just ac- 
cepted. 

This is not to be interpreted as 
meaning that we need not be firm, 
or that a good healthy anger is 
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“She doesn’t like 


never justified. You will remember 
that even Jesus, the man of even 
temper and infinite understanding, 
scourged the offending money 
changers from the temple. But it 
does mean that for six hours every 
day, parents turn over to us thei 
most precious possessions—and we 
do not always do what we might 
for or with them. 

The less secure a child feels 
at home, the more security he needs 
here at school. Yet we tend to be 
mild with the average well-behaved 
youngster—as of course we should 
be—and “owly” with the offender 
who may have ample reason for his 
misbehavior. People can be /ed into 
a better way of life, a more even 
temperament, a more optimistic out 
look. They can never be pushed 
there by sarcasm or the cruelty of 
ridicule. 

All of us, from day to day, try 

hard to be fair and to be kind. The 
example thus set is one which will 
help create the type of citizen our 
world so badly needs. Our im 
mediate job, then, is to watch and 
wait and be patient but firm, and 
perhaps to start off every day with 
a bit of a prayer which says, “Give 
therefore thy servant, Lord, an 
understanding heart.” 
—Mrs. Winirrep G. YOuNG, prin- 
cipal, Central Junior High School, 
Rock Island, in a bulletin to her 
faculty. 
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Elgin Youth Have 





—Photos by Elgin Daily Courier-News 





5 Satie ita 


Below: Mayor Walter Miller seats "Mayor" Neil Morton, while H. H. 
Shelby and Supt. O. G. Thompson look on. Photo at right above: 
Shelby and Morton meet with student commissioners Virginia Land- 


wehr, parks and public property; John Thornton, health and public 
safety; David Coulson, streets and public improvements. Commissioner 


Janet Apple, accounts and finances, was absent. 


|' 

OR two consecutive years, students 
of Elgin High School have been privi- 
leged to study local government at 
first hand by participating in a Youth 
Government Day. This was made pos- 
sible by joint sponsorship of the city 
officials and the school’s social studies 
department. 

This article is written primarily to 
encourage other communities to par- 
ticipate in such a valuable program. 
Some few schools do provide for this 
kind of experience, but many more 
could and should. 


Purposes 


These purposes of the 950 Youth 
Government Day in Elgin as set forth 
in a preliminary meeting, were formu- 
lated cooperatively by city officials, 
faculty representatives, and students: 


1. To impress all Elgin High School stu- 
dents with the importance of democracy, 
representative government. 

2. To afford the experiences of demo- 
cratic processes to the entire student body. 

3. To show the need for, and importance 
of, both leaders and followers in govern- 
ment. 

4. To provide actual “on the job” ex- 
periences to youth. 

5. To draw into closer relationship the 
city officials and youth. 
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At this preliminary meeting all 
agreed that: 

1. Youth officials and city officials were 
to serve as “co-workers” during the day. 
The old idea of students “taking over” 
would be much less of an educational ex- 
perience. 

2. The total process—committees, peti- 
tions, ballots, camnaigning, and the election 
itself—should simulate the genuine pro- 
cess. 

3. Youth Government Day should be a 
day of learning and not merely a “day off” 
for elected students and city officials. 

So much for the over-all objectives 
and common areas of agreement— 
now to the specific details of the Elgin 
program. 

On April 17, the social studies 
teachers met to determine the general 
steering committee. The department 
head was requested to serve as the 
sponsor. Each of the eight teachers 
appointed one student enrolled in his 
classes, and the group agreed upon 
two first-year students not enrolled in 
any class of the department. 

These 10 students met with the 
sponsor on April 20 and assigned 
themselves to serve on at least two 
of the following committees: 1) pub- 
licity, 2) petitions and ballot, 3) elec- 
tion and count, 4) follow-up reports, 
and 5) evaluation. 
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but get experience as ‘co-workers. 





Crovernment Day 


They don’t ‘take over’ city offices, 


> 


By H. H. SHELBY 


Head, Social Science Department 


Elgin High School 


Immediately, these groups started 
planning—research into the commis- 
sion form of city government, infor- 
mation for the daily bulletin, radio 
announcements over both our school 
and local stations, written news and 
informational articles for school and 
city newspapers, and colorful posters 
throughout our building. 


Petitions 


The petitions were printed on April 
25 and started circulating the next 
day. Elective officers were to come 
only from the senior class, whereas 
appointees were to be chosen one each 
from the three lower classes. The 
usual 25 signatures were required for 
candidacy, and the signers were 
limited to one petition for mayor and 
one for commissioners. Names of 
candidates were placed on the ballot 
in the order that their petitions were 
received in the sponsor’s room. 

The ballots were printed May l. 
On May 3, the sponsor met with the 
candidates and their respective mana- 
gers to guide campaign strategy. The 
next day the campaign was under way 
with large and small posters, placards, 
streamers, lapel badges, slogans, con- 
versation in halls, campaign literature 
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deposited in locker slots, and many 
other clever and colorful devices. This 
all seemed to come spontaneously 
from the student leaders. 


On May 4, the election and count 
committee met to lay complete plans 
for the election. A_ polling place 
(ward ) was set up for the home rooms 
(precincts) on each floor. A list of 
eligible voters on each floor was ar- 
ranged and distributed to the wards 
for use on election day. The chair- 
man of the county supervisors pro- 
vided official booths and ballot boxes 
for each of the polling places. A judge 
and a clerk, both students, were as- 
signed to each ward during election 
hours. Election day came—May 8— 
and over 75 percent of the student 
body went to the polls and voted, thus 
showing that youth can, and will, as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 


The organization meeting was 
called to order by the elected “mayor” 
on May 10. At this meeting choices 
of commissions were “assigned” on 
the basis of first choice to the “com- 
missioner” receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes, etc. 

The sponsor suggested study areas 
for youth day, including scope of 
duties, expenditures, personnel, prep- 
aration, and future needs. This was 
a safeguard against wasting the day, 
and at the same time a guide for learn- 
ing. 





Appointments were made at this 
meeting—police chief, from the junior 
class; fire chief, from the sophomore 
class; and corporation counsel, from 
the freshman class. 

At 9:45 am. May 15, the five 
elected and three appointed students 
met at the city hall. The sponsor 
made the introductions, pictures were 
taken by the newspaper photographer, 
and the commission meeting (stu- 
dents and officers) got under way. 
After this session, students and offi- 
cers went together about the business 
of the day. 


Follow-Up Report 


One of the values of this series of 
experiences was the follow-up report 
over the high school radio, Station 
WEPS-FM. For 45 minutes on May 
17, the participants gave local listen- 
ers, as well as many students in the 
classrooms, a full report of their “day 
in responsible office.”’ Written reports 
were collected, duplicated, and dis- 
tributed to each home room in the 
school. On May 22, the evaluation 
committee met, and in its report made 
several suggestions for improving 
future Youth Government Days in 
Elgin. 

The program was a dynamic, mov- 
ing thing for five weeks. Students, 
faculty, administration, and the city 
officials all agree that we have a prac- 
tical method of citizenship training 
which must be continued. 
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POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS have been carried 
ommunity High School since 1943. The seco 
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on as a part of school elections at Wheaton 
nd week of the second semester, there is a two- 


Party political campaign leading up to the election of four new officers to direct the student 


body and student council for a year. Stunts 
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have more humor than in national campaigns. 
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DUTCH TREAT 
(Continued from page 129) 
in the schools, and at football games 
(which are sometimes international), 
it is a policemen’s or firemen’s band 
which plays. 

However, there is not so much 
“swinging” music as here, and Miss 
Van der Rijn asserts that there is a 
more widespread appreciation for 
symphonies and operas. One reason 
for this is the greater opportunity 
for such entertainment in cities like 
Amsterdam, which has a population 
of 800,000. Also, there is a special 
symphony for students once a month 
for six months during the school 


year. These are studied in school 
beforehand. 
High school enrollments range 


from 300 to 400, and class size from 
20 to 30. More training is required 
for high school than for elementary 
teaching. (“Elementary _ teachers 
finish study at about 22, high school 
teachers at about 25 or 26.”) Teach- 
ers usually have only one subject. 
Another teaching subject requires 
additional study. 
Teacher Associations 

Professional associations for teach- 
ers are almost as varied as the kinds 
High school and elemen- 
tary teachers do not belong to the 
same associations, and on each level 
Catholic, Christian, and 
“neutral” associations. In addition, 
there is an association for teachers 
in the lycea. Administrators do not 
belong to the teachers associations. 


of schools. 


there are 


Miss Van der Rijn belongs to the 
neutral high 
teachers, the Dutch name of which is 
Algemene Vereniging von leraren by 
hit Middelbon Onder. Like us, they 
make it alphabetical—AVMO. 

In a nation of apartment-dwellers 
like Holland there is little taxable 
property, so the parents pay a fee 
for each child in elementary or high 
school. This fee is according to in- 
If the parents are poor, then 
the state pays the fee. 


association of school 


come. 


The over-crowded population also 
explains why Dutch children start to 
kindergarten at the age of three. 
(“We have no gardens where boys 
and girls can play, so they are going 
to schools.”’) 

The 350 girls in Miss Van der 
Rijn’s school come from all over 


Amsterdam, and those who live 


more than a half-hour’s walk away 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Poor bridges like this one in Clay County imperil the lives of children in school buses. 


The Road to Edueation 






—Photo by C. B. Sweet 


Successful operation of our unit school districts 


Moc of the future progress in 
formation of community unit school 
districts, as well as the successful 
operation of unit districts already 
formed, depends, to a large extent, 
upon an effectual and satisfactory pro- 
gram of school bus transportation. 


All-W eather Surfaces 


All- weather road surfaces with 
adequate bridges are essential in the 
daily operation of school buses. Well- 
planned bus routes which provide for 
the daily transportation of the pupils 
in a district are ineffectual if the buses 
cannot operate over the routes in bad 
weather. 

A large number of unit districts 
were formed with the knowledge that 
the successful transportation of pupils 
would be difficult because of poor 
road surfaces ; unsafe, narrow bridges 
and culverts; brush-covered road- 
sides ; and view-obstructed road inter- 


sections. Many people believed that 


good roads would follow school re- 
organization. The citizens were told, 
or inference made, that school con- 
solidation would demand construction 
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requires all-weather roads and adequate bridges. 


of all-weather road surfaces and 
adequate bridges. 

The formation of some needed unit 
districts in the state is being re- 
tarded because the people believe that 
the roads should be improved before 
any consolidation is effected. Judging 
from the progress made in rural road 
improvement over the past few years, 
it appears that such needed consolida- 
tion will be postponed indefinitely. 

Since all-weather road surfaces and 
adequate bridges are important to the 
successful operation of a modern 
school district, parents, teachers, and 
lay people should be vitally concerned 
with the improvement of roads. 

More people are asking—how can 
good roads and bridges be obtained? 
The answer is not difficult, but it is 
complicated. Several organizations, 
whose membership either live along 
the road or use the highways in their 
business, have studied the problem 
and proposed ways by which the high- 
ways might be improved. A compara- 
tive study of these proposals clearly 
indicates one outstanding similarity— 
there is a distinct and definite need 
for more money for all roads than is 
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under 


now being raised present 
methods of taxation. 

\nother similarity in the proposals 
is that the additional money should be 
obtained through an increase in the 
motor fuel tax. But a difference does 
exist in the proposed amount of tax 
increase per gallon of motor fuel, and 
in the various proposals regarding 
the distribution of the funds obtained 
from the motor fuel tax. The differ- 
ences of opinion on the distribution 
of this tax money are due, largely, 
to the use of the highways by members 
of the organizations making the pro- 
posals. 


IAA Study 


There is only one organization 
which has submitted a detailed plan 
for the improvement of rural (town- 
ship and road district) roads. That 
is the Illinois Agricultural Associa 
tion, the statewide Farm Bureau of 
ganization. 

Its study was made by a committee 
composed of 20 men selected from 
15 districts covering the entire state. 
These men were prominent farmers 
in their respective communities. Most 
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of them had been or were school 
board members, supervisors, road 
commissioners, and officers of county 
Farm Bureaus. They had children 
who rode school buses. They lived 
along local roads and were well ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the 
roads and bridges in their areas. 

This committee submitted a number 
of recommendations for the improve- 
ment of local roads in their report 
to the board of directors of the IAA. 
The entire report, with the exception 
of one recommendation, was unani- 
mously accepted by the voting dele- 
gates of the association at their 
annual meeting in November, 1949. 

The recommendations in the report 
call for substantial changes in the 
financing and administration of local 
roads. These changes are necessary 
in order to provide adequate road 
service, secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the cost of road improve- 
ment, and insure that the basic con- 
trol of local roads remains in the 
hands of local people. 

The improvement of roads, like the 
improvement of schools, should be 
accomplished through the work of the 
people. It is their responsibility. 
Failure to assume this responsibility 
is one of the main causes for poor 
roads, poor bridges, poor schools, and 
a lessened economy, as well as other 
conditions that do not meet the needs 
of present daily living. 


What You Can Do 


Many people have said, “What can 
I do? How does one go about as- 
suming this responsibility ? I am only 
one individual and my efforts are of 
little effect!” 

The apparent answer is simply this: 
The solution of any problem that con- 


UNSURFACED road in Jo Daviess County becomes a mass of ruts 
when ground thaws or rains come, making passage difficult. 
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cerns all the people of a school dis- 
trict, a county, a state, or a nation, 
cannot be done by one individual. It 
takes a group of people or repre- 
sentatives of a group of people, 
working together on a common 
problem with a common goal, to get 
the job done. Application of this 
principle can get better surfaces for 
all the roads of Illinois. 


Jse County Area 


The following procedure may be 
used as a guide in helping to solve 
the road problem in Illinois. Several 
counties have used, or are using, the 
outline, with variations depending 
upon local conditions. 

It is recommended that an area no 
smaller than a county be used in the 
study of road problems. This is be- 
cause road use is not limited to a 
township today. Most school dis- 
tricts consist of two or more town- 
ships, and some include an entire 
county. People do not confine their 
use of roads to those within certain 
school or political boundaries. They 
use local roads, county roads, city 
streets, and state hard roads in their 
daily activities. 

It is suggested that a county road 
study committee be selected. An or- 
ganization with countywide member- 
ship could sponsor a public meeting 
called for the purpose. Invitations 
should be sent to every organization 
in the county interested in improving 
road conditions. These invitations 
would state the purpose of the meeting 
and ask that one or more representa- 
tives of each organization attend the 
public meeting. Announcements of 
the meeting could also be made in 
newspapers and over local radio sta- 
tions, inviting the public to attend. 


RESURFACED township road in Logan County. Work was done under 
a 1947 state appropriation of $15,000,000, allocated on a mileage basis. 
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The president of the sponsoring 
organization could act as chairman 
of the group meeting. A speaker who 
has a good knowledge of road prob- 
lems may be used to good advantage, 
but this is not necessary. A discus- 
sion of the local road problems and 
the possibility of forming a commit- 
tee to study what can be done about 
them usually results in the formation 
of an interested and active commit- 
tee. All interested organizations and 
groups should be represented on it. 

A meeting of the committee should 
be called to select officers and outline 
a program of work. The program 
of work may take in the following 
items: 


1. Finances 

A. Learn sources of income and the 
amount of money now obtained for 
use on local roads, county roads, city 
streets, and state hard roads. 

. Determine whether or not all avail- 
able sources of income are now being 
used for road purposes. 

. Examine expenditures for the pur- 
pose of determining where the money 
has been spent. 


Inventory of all road equipment in 
the county 

. Road building machinery owned by 
township or road district 

. Road maintenance machinery 

C. Miscellaneous equipment 


Formation of a long-range road im- 
provement plan 

. Make a map of the county with all 
roads, showing 
1) School bus routes. 

2) Mail delivery routes. 

3) Other routes that are of general 
use to the people. 

4) All other roads. 

. Project a plan for the construction 
and maintenance of the above roads 
based upon the income, equipment, 
and personnel of the county. 
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Bind ey S % 

SO NARROW that it allows no passing for 
over a mile, this is a regular school bus, mail, 
and milk truck route in Pike County. Another 
vehicle approaching from opposite direction 
must back up or maneuver until a place is 
reached which will permit passage. 


There are many points in each of 
the main divisions as outlined that 
will require much study and effort. 
For example, in the study of the 
finances it is necessary to obtain the 
assessed valuation of each township 
or road district ; rate of levy for road 
and bridge purposes; amount of 
money obtained from the general tax 
levy, special tax levy, or bond levy; 
cost of collection; delinquent taxes ; 
and other factors peculiar to a par- 
ticular county. 

Many facts usually come to light 
when these figures are obtained—for 
instance, the wide variation in the 
amount of money for road purposes 
raised in the several townships or 
road districts of the county. Wide 
variations are also found in the ex- 
penditure of funds. The kind of 
equipment and its use is also affected 
by the amount of income. It is often 
surprising that the roads are as good 
as they are with so little money avail- 
able. The opposite might also be 
found. 


Formation of a long-range plan of 
road improvement will require the 
greatest amount of work. Improving 
the school bus routes with all-weather 
surfaces creates many problems—such 
problems as the kinds of material used 
for road surfaces, cost of various 
materia!s, and which material is best 
(e.g., gravel or oil). Are there other 
materials which are equally as good 
that last longer and cost no more? 


How much money will be needed 
to build or rebuild the road surfaces 
which will permit daily operation of 
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vehicles regardless of weather condi- 
tions? What will be the cost of re- 
building bridges? 

The replacement of antiquated and 
obsolete bridges is a costly item in 
road improvement. There are hun- 
dreds of bridges more than 50 years 
old. They were built before there 
were autos, trucks, and school buses. 
Will the maximum property tax per- 
missable by state law and levied in 
townships or road districts produce 
enough money to replace the bridges 
and construct all-weather road sur- 
faces? 

The facts ascertained in the study 
of finances will give the answers to 
these questions. If enough money 
can be raised through local taxes, the 
improvement plan is_ simplified. 
When local taxes will not produce 
enough money to do the job, other 
means of raising money will need to 
be studied. 

Part of the cost for improving 
roads and bridges might come from 
combining townships into larger 
units to reduce administrative ex- 
pense, eliminate duplicate sets of 
machinery, and permit the purchase 
of road materials in large quantities, 
thereby reducing the cost. 


Economical Unit 


What constitutes a good economi- 
cal road unit? Will the consolidation 
of two or more townships or road 
districts create an economical unit? 
Or will a county road district that 
has several maintenance areas be 
much better? The answers to these 
questions can be found only through 
a study of the many factors found in 
the county. Such factors as creeks, 
rivers, hills, level land, and amount 
of traffic will help determine the size 
of a road unit and the number of 
maintenance areas. 

Other factors entering into the 
long-range improvement plan will be 
the advisability of restricting heavy 
vehicles on roads during days when 
the ground is “soft” due to spring 
thaw, heavy rain, or other climatic 
conditions; and of better soil con- 
servation practices directed toward 
the elimination of water “run-off” 
which causes washouts of bridges 
and culverts or the building of addi- 
tional structures. These and other 
factors will help reduce the amount 
of money needed for improving 
roads and bridges. 
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However, in most counties, addi- 
tional money for road and bridge 
construction will be needed. Should 
this money come through increasing 
local property taxes, or from other 
sources? Should those who use the 
roads help pay the cost of road im- 
provement by increasing license fees, 
by increasing the tax on motor fuel, 
or by special motor vehicle “use” 
taxes ? 


Illinois Behind 


A study of these factors and a 
comparison with those in other states 
may help. Illinois is far behind bor- 
der states in the solution of local 
road problems. 

All of these problems will need to 
be discussed, answers given, and rec- 
ommendations made in the study of 
the road problem. Upon the comple- 
tion of this study, the committee 
should make all facts and _ findings 
known to the people of the county. 
It should recommend changes and 
institute proper legal proceedings to 
bring about such proposals. 

The solution to the road problem 
in Illinois will come when people be- 
come sufficiently interested to give 
of their time to the study of the 
problems; when they see the need 
for changes that will meet condi- 
tions; and when they put into action 
a program that will provide the 
roads needed in a motor vehicle age. 
School teachers, administrators, 
members of boards of education, and 
other school people can do much to 
bring about the improvement of all 
roads. The time for action is here. 








Th-IS is one road | h-OPE Th-EY 
NEVER f-IX!" 


—Reprinted by special permission of the Satur 
day ew od Post. Copyright 1950 by The Curtts 
Publishing Co. 


"Boy! 
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High School Youth 
Discuss World Problems 


They find no cure-alls, but they 


obviously are not isolationists. 








‘er 


—Photo by Richard S. Myers, Charleston 


THE BOYS stole the camera, but there were girls on the panel, too, and all had their say on 
what to do about world problems. This section of the student panel at a conference at Eastern 
State High School shows, left to right, James Howard of Paris, Tom Webb of Kansas, Miss 
Modesta Scott of Arcola (moderator), Dick Helm of Tuscola, and Bill Savage of Casey. 


“ 

| BELIEVE we should educate the 
Korean people so they can take care 
of themselves in a democratic form 
of government.” 

“We can’t go into Indo-China or 
any other country controlled by 
someone else and announce that ‘we 
are going to educate their people to 
our way of thinking,’ any more than 
we would want sameone to come over 
here and change our educational sys- 
tem to suit their fancy.” 

“Since American boys and equip- 
ment won the war, and American 
money will be used to rehabilitate 
Korea, I believe the United States 
should go in and see that it is done 
our way.” 

“If the United States goes in with- 
out the United Nations, won’t it look 
to the Far East as if we are just 
being imperialistic ?” 

“We must support the UN or it 
will be no good.” 

The occasion was a High School 
Conference on World Problems, 
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sponsored by Eastern State High 
School in Charleston in an attempt to 
stimulate interest in classroom work 
and to enable students there to be- 
come acquainted with students from 
other high schools. Some 100 boys 
and girls from 15 high schools as- 
sembled in Eastern State’s study hall 
Oct. 23 and expounded ideas which 
were often as good (and often as 
bad) as those held by some of their 
elders. 


Panel Discussion 


The conference opened with a 
panel discussion, followed by dinner 
in the college cafeteria and then a 
showing of the US Signal Corps 
film, “Our Stand in Korea.” 

The afternoon session had been 
planned for a discussion of the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States in 
the Far East. Special reference was 
to be toward Korea, China and For- 
mosa, Japan, the Philippines, Indo- 
China, and India. 
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The idea of the session, according 
to Raymond P. Harris, principal of 
Eastern State High School, was for 
the high school students to discuss 


the problems in their own way. The 
only teachers authorized to enter 
actively into the session were 


Modesta Scott, social studies teacher 
at the Arcola-Hindsboro Community 
Unit High School, who served as 
moderator, and Mrs. Norma Kerrick 
of Paris High School, who gave a 
summary of the discussion session. 

A panel, consisting of one student 
from each participating school, told 
their ideas on the situation for the 
first half hour. Then the discussion 
was opened to the entire group. 


Disagreements 


The young people were full of 
ideas and all eager to express their 
opinions. Although they often dis- 
agreed with each other, and were 
quick to point out such disagree- 
ments, the students showed that they 
had done some reading and listening 
on the current Far Eastern troubles 
and were trying to think the prob- 
lems through for themselves. 

In introducing the panel at the 
beginning of the afternoon session, 
Miss Scott informed the students 
that all she intended to do was nod 
her head at this one and that one to 
keep order and be sure only one per- 


son had the floor at a time. The dis- 
cussion itself was to be in their 
hands. She found that even such 


simple moderating was a full-time 
job, as the enthusiasm spread and 
each student wanted his chance or 
chances to speak. 

Problems such as Russian arms in 
Korea and Christianity versus other 
religions threatened to become time- 
consuming arguments, but one panel 
member reminded the group 
were straying from the original ques- 
tion. 


they 


In summing up the discussion, 
Mrs. Kerrick noted that, although 
no cure-alls for the Far Eastern situa- 
tion had been found, there were cer- 
tainly no isolationists in the group. 

High schools represented were 
Arcola, Casey, Charleston, Cumber- 
land, Eastern State, Kansas, Loving- 
ton, Mattoon, Marshall, Neoga, New- 
ton, Paris, Shelbyville, Tuscola, and 
Westfield. 

Seventeen teachers from the various 
schools also attended the conference, 
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and despite their inactive status many 
expressed a desire to see the confer- 
ence repeated next year. 

Several teachers had to restrain 
themselves from jumping up and di- 
recting the discussion in the direction 
they believed to be right. One teacher 
had a stack of scribbled notes—one 
method of appeasing his “teacher in- 
stinct.” 

Even though they did not always 
agree with the students’ ideas—which 
may not have been entirely accurate 
or diplomatic, and at times showed 
immature thinking — these teachers 
seemed to feel it was better to let 
the children go ahead and think things 
out for themselves. The important 
thing was that they were thinking— 
thinking along lines that gave promise 
of a more informed and critical adult 


citizenry of tomorrow. —C.B. 





DUTCH TREAT 
(Continued from page 133) 
(about 300) ride their bicycles. 
(“The distance is not great in my 
city,’ the Dutch teacher told one 
group. “One can go by bicycle from 
the north of the city to the south in 
an hour.” The audience gasped.) 
And people think nothing of riding 
their bicycles for 25 or 30 miles to 
the North Sea shore for an outing. 
So it is not surprising that Miss 
Van der Rijn is amazed when 
Americans take an automobile to go 

three blocks. 


Busman’s Holiday 


She has also noticed that Ameri- 
can manners are definitely un- 
European. And being a teacher even 
when she is on leave, she sometimes 
talks to students like a Dutch aunt. 

“In my country,” she told a gum- 
chewing student council president, 
“it is considered impolite to chew 
gum in the presence of ladies.” 

Another time she found a stair- 
way blocked by students who did 
not know she was behind them. “In 
my country,” she said quietly, “the 
boys and girls move for the teacher.” 

That one phrase, “In my country 
. . .” is most characteristic of our 
Netherlands guest. She is doing her 
best to educate us in the ways of the 
Dutch, and Illinois teachers want 
her, as much as is possible in her 
hurried visits through the state, to 
see what is good about our school 
For of such interchange of 
—H.A. 


system. 
ideas is understanding made. 
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Ottawa teachers organize 


for 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


By RUTH R. RENDER 


Primary Teacher, Ottawa 
Steering Committee Recorder 


# ELEMENTARY TEACHERS of Ot- 
tawa have been organized for co- 
operative planning of an in-service 
training program. In order that others 
may benefit from our experience, we 
offer a brief account of that work, 
together with an evaluation of its 
effectiveness. 

Our organization was gradual. It 
was begun in the fall of 1948 when 
our 68 teachers met by grade groups 
to enumerate specific problems of each 
grade. Each group elected a member 
to serve on an evaluation committee 
which would consider and organize 
all problems according to importance 
and prevalence. Problems common 
to all grades were typical of any locali- 
ty : promotion policies, the slow learn- 
er, reports to parents, materials, etc. 

The evaluation committee sug- 
gested that agreement on a basic phil- 
osophy of education was needed and 
should precede any curriculum work. 
Although some did not see the logic 
of this, the majority were in accord 
with the committee and supported 
its decision by contributing ideas. 


Philosophy Committee 


All teachers interested in outlining 
the basic philosophy (40 plus; at- 
tendance was always optional) formed 
a large philosophy committee. A 
chairman and recorder were elected. 
The need was seen for a steering com- 
mittee to plan action and organize 
schedules. The philosophy commit- 
tee was practically unanimous in elect- 
ing the members of the former evalua- 
tion committee as the new steering 
committee. The chairman of the phil- 
osophy committee became a member 
ex-officio of the new committee. 

Our superintendent then enlisted 
the aid of resource persons from the 
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state university and a teachers col- 
lege to address the faculty on issues 
in elementary education and on group 
dynamics. 

The philosophy committee voted to 
study the problems of group dynamics 
before proceeding with the philoso- 
phy. Allthough many felt impatient 
at the delay, it is certain that helpful 
suggestions were gained. Whether 
this gain offset the consequent loss 
is a matter of opinion. 


Basic Pattern 


Then with ideas stimulated by 
questions posed by the steering com- 
mittee, the teachers began work on 
a simple basic philosophy. This basic 
pattern of thought was not meant to 
serve perpetually year after year, but 
to be enriched as ideas and experience 
grow. 

To facilitate discussion and to pro- 
mote individual participation, the phil- 
osophy committee was divided into 
three groups—primary, intermediate, 
and upper grade. Each group elected 
a chairman and a recorder from per- 
sons not on the steering committee. 
This was done to spread authority, 
but increased communication to the 
point where original ideas often suf- 
fered a change or were not transmit- 
ted. The spread was probably less 
important than the effectiveness of 
informed leadership. 

By the end of 1948-49, we had 
agreed on a brief statement of our 
beliefs, the expression of it had been 
recorded, and the steering committee 
had suggested as the next cooperative 
endeavor the study of reading, since 
that was the problem next in import- 
ance on the evaluation list. 

Prior to the opening of classes in 
September, 1949, a week was spent 
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in workshop. The week was planned 
by the steering committee, upon the 
suggestion of our superintendent. In 
addition to the general organization 
of the new year’s work—correlating 
work of special teachers with that of 
classroom teachers, preparing rooms, 
organizing materials, etc-——we were 
privileged to hear speakers from our 
nearest teachers college and from the 
state university, in lecture and dis- 
cussion periods. The subjects were 
primary reading, the slow learner, 
and cooperative planning. 

Later in the year, as soon as teach- 
ing was well under way, the three 
divisions met to organize into com- 
mittees according to individual inter- 
ests for work on specific problems 
and experiments. 


Committees 


Committees formed were : readiness 
development, accelerating the bright 
pupil, analysis of Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test results, supplementary 
materials other than texts, analysis 
of foremost reading texts, diagnostic 
materials, correlating spelling with 
reading and social duties, reports and 
conferences, and promotion standards. 


The latter two, as will be noted, 
extend beyond the field of reading, 
but were of particular interest and 
were therefore encouraged. 


Committee procedures follow a cer- 
tain plan outlined by the steering com- 
mittee. Duties of the chairman and 
of the recorder were made clear. Indi- 
viduals were admonished to keep 
aware of the group in conducting ex- 
periments. 

The general pattern of experimen- 
tation was: 1) leader presents prob- 
lem statement to group, with reasons 
for choice; 2) group raises questions 
and gives suggestions; 3) reports of 
experiment are given orally and in 
writing; 4) evaluation is made by 
experimenters and by group. 

The importance of being thorough 
in stating objectives, planning pro- 
cedure, and making evaluation was 
stressed. No one was required to 
make a choice of problems until ready 
and willing to do so. The administra- 
tion expressed a desire to help in any 
ways feasible. The steering commit- 
tee would meet as often as necessary, 
depending on the agenda. 

Grade divisions had now to be 
abolished in favor of interest areas. 
This cutting across grade lines also 
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THE STEERING COMMITTEE planned action and organized schedules for the in-service train- 
ing program at Ottawa. Shown here in action, it included, left to right, Frances Aubrey, 
Muriel Reynolds, Supt. Warren P. Shepherd, Darlene Miller, Leonal Elliott, Chairman George 
Kindle, Florence Brown, Caroline Callahan, Ruth Render, Robert Littlehale, and Kathryn Twohey. 


had the advantage of simplifying our 
type of organization, which had 
proved too complex. As a further aid 
to simplification, it was decided that 
the chairman and recorder of the 
steering committee now serve in these 
offices at general meetings, which 
would be held to hear reports, etc. 
Chairmen and recorders for primary, 
intermediate, and upper grade divi- 
sions were no longer needed, since 
those groups had dissolved into var 
ious committees. 

The work now progresses at the 
rates possible to each committee. Each 
committee has its own chairman and 
recorder and is responsible for re- 
porting its progress to the faculty at 
general meetings. All committees are 
open to new members. As a commit- 
tee finishes work, the members either 
form a new committee or become ab- 
sorbed in others. 

From the beginning, obviously, an 
attempt was made to be democratic. 
We are fortunate in having at Ottawa 
a superintendent whose administra- 
tion aims at democracy and who is 
more than willing to have teachers or- 
ganize for curriculum work. 

Our planning has been at the insti- 
gation of the superintendent, but func- 
tions under the leadership and stim- 
ulation of our most highly trained 
teachers. The steering committee at- 
tempts to be thoroughly democratic, 
and new leaders are being developed 
constantly. The entire faculty was 
reached by bulletins and question- 
naires between meetings. 

Undoubtedly, we went too far in 
this and lost more time than was 





sometimes justified eliciting opinions 
from the unready, whereas it would 
have been more efficient and perhaps 
as democratic to guide thinking to the 
point where opinions became in- 
evitable. Some of our teachers lost 
the sense of a firm hand at the wheel, 
which, though false, proves that it is 
as easy and as disastrous to err in 
being too wary of leadership as in 
being too domineering. 

As to time available for work, the 
administration has allowed some 
school time for the large meetings, 
by shortening the afternoon. Com- 
mittee work is all done after school 
so far, but it is expected that in time 
more and better hours will be allowed, 
as the community understands and 
approves the nature of our extra 
work. 


Steady Growth 


All considered, we feel that after 
having simplified our organization and 
begun committee work on reading 
problems (and others), we are mak- 
ing sure and steady growth in our 
profession and toward our goal of 
improving instruction in our own 
school system. Our _ pitfalls—over- 
organization, lack of knowledge on 
procedure, too hesitant a leadership, 
lack of good communication—have 
been or are being overcome. It is 
now left in our hands to prove that 
our work is of sufficiently high stand- 
ard (graduate level) to justify the 
time and effort involved and to reach 
the community where it counts— 
through their children. 








SCHOOLS MARCH ON! 


March of Time short subject reports on school progress in an Illinois community. 


VIVID PICTURE of public school re- 
organization in Woodford County, 
Illinois, is presented in the newest 
film release of March of Time, called, 
“Schools March On!” 

The movie was released Nov. 10 
through 20th Century-Fox. Local 
theater managers should be contacted 
to find out when it will be played 
locally ; 

Through the courtesy of March of 
Time, several scenes from the movie 
are presented on this page. 

When the General Assembly at 
Springfield in 1947 authorized the 
creation of community unit school 
districts, a citizens’ group met in 
Eureka to make plans for “District 
140." At first the proposed consoli- 
dation met with defeat. 

Then its proponents, realizing that 
they had not fully presented their 
case to their neighbors, set about to 
correct the situation. After careful 
presentation in open meeting, the pro- 
posal carried both urban and rural 
areas by a substantial margin. 

\ citizens’ educational council was 
organized recently to help the board 
by getting and disseminating informa 
tion. It has about 29 members who 
were recommended by different organ- 
izations but appointed by the board 
so that all geographical areas are 
represented. 


“Schools March On!” also strik- 


140 


ingly presents the advances in educa- 
tional techniques and facilities in other 
parts of the US. But despite progress 
thus far made, the American people 
cannot afford to relax their efforts to 
improve the nation’s public schools 
to lift even higher educational stand- 
ards for the youth of the entire coun- 
try. 

“The assurance that the US. will 
remain strong,” said March of Time 
in a news release, “depends upon the 
vounger generation—the 26,000,000 
children now in school—who must be 
well prepared for the years ahead. 


Security and Education 


“In no part of the United States 
is there a clearer understanding of 
the relation between a country’s secur- 
ity and its system of public education 
than in the richly productive Middle 
West. Yet even here, thousands of 
children in rural areas are still get- 
ting a shoddy education in out-moded, 
poorly-equipped schools. In addition, 
poorly 
trained and inadequately supervised. 


many of the teachers are 


“This film will leave its audience 
with the realization that public edu- 
cation must be continually reinforced 
to make the nation sufficiently strong 
to meet whatever threats may come, 
now or in the future, to imperil the 
democratic way of life.” 





THE PRESENT DISTRICT is made up of 
of 23 different school districts. There » 
but not all were in operation. Only 

Panther Creek, is still in use. Other el 
port School in Eureka, to Goodfield, or 
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THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN in one-room schools (see small cut), thinking 
ns of the state a few years ago started urging the General Assembly to pass 
ation which would allow several school districts to combine into one adminis- 
e district large enough to offer educational advantages otherwise impossible. 
llinois Agricultural Association was a leader in this movement. 
of that organization shows the Senate education committee (Sen. Robert W. 
;, at head of table, was chairman) how reorganization could affect the schools 
Legislation authorizing creation of community unit districts 
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school is at Eureka. (It was already consolidated.) A public health 
nurse, Mrs. Catherine Bruce, R.N. (left, above), was added this fall, 
and travels to the different schools. More visual education is possi- 
ble now, as in the fourth-grade class of Miss Pearl Smith (center, 


above}. Band work (right, above) came to Congerville and Good- 


f _ 
; 


was passed in 1947. 
now the Congerville-Eureka-Goodfield Community Unit District No. 140. 
ization failed in the first election but passed in the second 
(part of which is shown in the center picture) was founded recently as a two-way 
channel of information between the public and the board 
members are nominated by different organizations, but appointed by the board. This 
fall a $250,000 addition to Davenport Elementary School in Eureka (right) 
opened, providing seven more classrooms, a gymnasium, and hot lunch facilities 





Soon afterwards, a citizens’ group began to work for what is 
Reorgan- 
An educational council 


Its more than two dozen 


was 





field with the unit reorganization. Mahlon Saxton is the instructor 
there and at Eureka High and Davenport Elementary. Group study 
(left and center, below) is an innovation at Davenport. And educa- 
tors think that the whole system, like eighth-grade teacher Aileen 
Browning (right, below), is pointing upward 





Can School Administration 


Ideally children, teachers, 


Be 


and adults share authority. 


Democratic? 


By MARVIN SMITH, High School Principal, Charleston 


a ‘“‘line-staff’’ public 
schoo! administration was originally 
copied from the administrative pro- 
cedures of big business. However, 
since this type of organization almost 
completely ignores any authority ex- 
cept that of the head man, it is in- 
adequate and inappropriate for educa- 
tion. 

The problem of the school is to 
train children; so we must have a 
structure that allows the participation 
of many people in the organization, 
and we must recognize that in a 
demdcracy there are many efficient 
authorities. 


Essential Factors 


The history of education has not 
previously presented an occasion when 
attention to this problem was more 
important than at this instant. Post- 
war building plans throughout the 
include thousands of educa- 
tional structures; several statewide 
school district reorganization pro- 
grams are in process or have just 
been completed; and curriculum re- 
vision is the order of the day. 


nation 


Effective education is dependent 
upon the interaction of a number of 
essential factors. One of the most im- 
portant of these is school administra- 
tion; and the purposes of education 
can never be achieved if the adminis- 
trative procedures are weak, inade- 
quate, inappropriate, or unwise. 
Therefore, the administration of our 
schools, if it is fully to serve its in- 
tended purpose, must be based upon 
completely democratic procedures. 

‘Administration is merely the prob- 
lem of managing an enterprise so that 
desired purposes may be achieved.’’* 
This is true in any situation or activity 
in which any type of control is exer- 
cised ; and every person who shares in 


Thomas, /nteraction: The Demo- 


*Hopkins, L. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1941, 


atic Process, 
p, 388 
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the activity is in some degree an ad- 
ministrator. 

Therefore, the problem of the 
school is to make better adminis- 
trators of all persons in the com- 
munity—children, teachers, and adults 
—in order that clear purposes may be 
selected and a higher standard of 
achievement may materialize from all 
undertakings. 

Successful achievement can ma- 
terialize only when there is harmony 
of relationship between the purpose 
and the means of achieving the pur- 
pose ; consequently, wise administra- 
tors will not separate selection from 
execution. Improved standards of 
achievement will grow out of maxi- 
mum participation by all parties con- 
cerned in fundamental problems of 
administration. 

Since the objective of the school is 
to promote the maximum growth of 
the learners, all the activities involved 
in the operation of the school must be 
dedicated to the achievement of this 
goal. There must be unity of purpose 
and coordination of effort among all 
individuals involved in promoting this 
growth. 

Administration is not a separate 
function of education; it is but one 
of the resources of learning, and has 
as its goal the same objective that the 
activities have — pupil 
growth. The primary duty of the 
administrator is democratically to 
unify and harmonize the functions of 
al! the various school experiences, ef- 
forts, and activities in such a way 
that they contribute as much as pos- 
sible to the objective of education. 

Managing a school involves a great 
variety of services and much parti- 
tioning of responsibility and effort. 
Intelligent action can result only when 
it is directed toward achieving defin- 
ite purposes, and purposes should be 
defined in terms of the needs of the 
individuals related to the action. 


classroom 
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Needs change; therefore, 
must change, and the action must con- 
form to the process. All efforts must 
be inter-related and cooperatively di- 
rected toward the common end. 

This policy requires the decentral- 
ization of authority which is exces- 
sively concentrated, and the substitu- 
tion of democratic processes in all 
phases of the educational program. 
The unity of a democratic adminis- 
tration of a school should grow out 
of a common educational philosophy, 
democratically formulated by the units 
of the program—administrators and 
supervisors, teachers, board of educa- 
tion, parents, and pupils. The school 
must reflect democratic thinking in 
every aspect of its structure and op- 
eration. It is only in this way that 
it may become completely prepared to 
create and nourish the democratic 
concept in the mind of youth. 


purposes 


Efficiency 

Some individuals believe that a 
school run democratically cannot be 
run efficiently. However, a thorough 
understanding of democracy, coupled 
with skill in manipulating its prac- 
tices, will prove to be more efficient, 
as well as more satisfactory, than any 
form of autocratic control. Any in- 
efficiency that may grow out of dem- 
ocratic processes is the inefficiency of 
inadequate understanding of the 
meaning of democracy, and lack of 
skill in promoting its program. 

Democracy and efficiency are not 
only compatible, but democratic ac- 
tion represents the highest type of ef- 
ficiency attainable. The democratic 
process in administration will con- 
tribute to maximum achievement of 
purposes, because it utilizes the com- 
bined intelligence and_ specialized 
strength and resourcefulness of all 
the respective members of the group, 
rather than depending upon the lim- 

(Continued on page 145) 
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is is the one time during the year 
t we're sorry we make so many 
ns-by-mail to teachers. 

Of course, it’s more convenient. 
d a boon to the busy teacher who 
t hasn’t the time to visit our office. 
t it doesn’t give US.a chance to 
h them a “Merry Christmas” per- 
ally. Nor does it afford us the 
portunity to show off our office 
its “Christmasey” decorations. 
However to the teacher, there are 
e advantages: 

Loans-by-mail are especially con- 
hient for teachers this time of year 


There is one or more Personal Fi- 
ince Co. offices in the following cities. 
* phone book for office nearest you. 
: 


iTON ELGIN 
AMPAIGN EVANSTON 
ICAGO (10 offices) OAK PARK 
ERO QUINCY 
ST. LOUIS ROCKFORD 
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when their numerous extra-curricular 
activities take up so much of their 
time. 

Loans-by-mail enable the teacher 
who lives a little too far from the 
Pewonal office to enjoy all the bene- 
fits of a loan from Pexsonafl without 
the need for making a long trip. 

We never encourage unnecessary 
borrowing. However, we do recog- 
nize—as will any reasonable person 
—that there are times when a loan is 
the sound, the right answer to a 
problem. If that’s your situation, 
please remember that you can get 


We're almost sorry 
we make so many 
Loans-by-Mail. .. . 


a loan at Pewonaf on your own— 
outsiders are not asked how good 
you are. And you, yourself, choose 
the best monthly payment date and 
amount. 

Should you be particularly busy, 
why not send coupon for simple ap- 
plication form—which does not obli- 
gate you in any way? Or phone or 
visit the nearest Pezsonaf office. You 
will find—as have thousands of 
teachers—that getting a loan from 
Perwonal is a pleasant, simple trans- 


action. 







/2 cee 
f ish NCE CO. 


j 
— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEAREST Pexsonal OFFICE! 
Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN application form, I should like to 


ES ETS eee a oe eae ae 


EES career enone peo 
eee ee 
SN sasiainacninetinsdeapsnacisaiahensintiiaiia ' 
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in the choice of a career or 
be given by library exhibits. 


GUIDANCE 


hobbies can 


Good books are to the young mind 
what the warming sun and refreshing 
rain of spring are to the seeds which have 
lain dormant in the frosts of winter. 

Horace Mann 


I. is Not a simple task to ascertain 
whether the high school library is 
achieving its function in contributing 
to the fulfillment of general educa- 
tional goals and specific library ob- 
jectives. 

True, librarian and 
use pre-tests and completion tests to 
determine what progress pupils have 
made in acquiring specific library 
skills in the use of the card catalog, 
The Readers’ Guide, Famous First 
Facts, and other reference books. 
But what about the intangibles—the 
development of the reading habit, the 
cultivation of aesthetic values, or 
growth in wholesome attitudes? Can 
one predict the unpredictable ? 


teacher can 


Greatest Influence 


Difficult as it is to measure the 
things of the spirit, it is true of teen- 
agers as well as of adults, that “by 
their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and any librarian does well to ask 
herself what the library can do to 
exercise the greatest possible influ- 
ence upon young people. 

Stated in one sentence, experience 
shows that the librarian can be most 
influential when, keeping the good 
will of her youthful clients, she quietly 
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Measuring the immeasurable: 


LIBRARY GOALS 


Reading habit, 


aesthetic values, 


and attitudes can be influenced. 


By AGNES 


R. VETTER 


Librarian 
Farragut High School, Chicago 


and indirectly, by precept and stim- 
ulation, guides young people in mean- 
ingtul library experiences. 

Too much emphasis on silence and 
a spirit of antagonism do not set the 
stage, but where the young adult ex- 
presses his feeling of comradeship and 
confidence toward the librarian by 
telling her, “Miss Gay, you are so 
human,” or where the teen-ager feels 
there is understanding and genuine 
interest in his accomplishments and 
in his personal and social problems ; 
where he observes fair treatment for 
all, denial of privileges when neces- 
sary but helpful service when he co- 
operates—there, in this type of set- 
there is room, immeasurable 
room, for growth, exploration, self- 
realization, and for participation in 
cor yperative living. 

The effective avenue for 
achieving these ends is one which 
allows the librarian time for individ- 
ual guidance. Equipped with a var- 
iety of materials, with understanding 
and a rich sense of humor together 
with the ability to effect a one-ness 


ting, 


most 


of spirit and a “‘let’s-do-this-together” 
approach, the librarian’s “best bet” is 
to know the pupil’s intelligence quo- 
tient, his reading record, and some- 
thing about his interests, background, 
and abilities, so that she can provide 
him with several books of his type 
and permit him a choice in selecting 
from the menu placed within his 


reach 
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Then and then only can she ap- 
preciate what the future may realize 
for the young adult who comes back 
with the comment, “That was a won- 
derful book!”, or “What else can | 
read? Out on a Limb* was the best 
book I’ve read so far, and two of my 
friends read it after I told them about 
ay 

While well-selected materials pro- 
vide the fuel, the librarian, through 
enthusiasm, understanding, and zeal 
must furnish the torch which initi- 
ates the spark. The resulting glow, 
if genuine, is contagious, spreading 
its influence from student to student. 


Intangible Treasures 


Only a limited percentage of our 
clients will read Thucydides or other 


greats among The Great Books, but’ 


if our love for reading something 
worthwhile is sufficiently contagious, 
more than a score of those whom we 
influence will acquire intangible treas- 
ures, and will catch the spirit ex- 
pressed by Langford that “Books are 
always with us, and always read) 
to respond to our wants.” 
Guidance must be given also in 
directing the student in work expefi- 
ence which provides the opportunity 
to serve others and to become familiar 
with requirements in occupational 
areas. There must be opportunity for 
the future citizen to develop cot 
sideration for the rights of others, 


*Baker, Mrs. Louise (Maxwell), Out om 4 
Limb, McGraw-Hill, 1946. 213 pp. 
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respect for others’ library privileges, 
and mastery of techniques helpful in 
decision-making and for intelligent 
participation in democratic proced- 
ures. 

There may not be a Michelangelo 
among those who help decorate the 
library rooms, but students who do 
so not only learn to set up exhibits 
but also feel that they have a part 
in their library and school activities. 

Besides a disciplined character and 
a sound mind, the librarian, to be 
successful, must maintain an elevated 
spirit. Finding some good in every 
colleague on the faculty and some- 
thing to enjoy in every pupil helps 
immeasurably to support, stimulate, 
and sustain such a spirit! 





ADMINISTRATION 

(Continued from page 142) 

ited ability of an individual, possibly 
autocratic, administrator. 

Furthermore, it is quite conceivable 
that certain teachers may be better 
prepared to carry on particular tasks 
than the administrator himself. Thus, 
the efficiency of democracy is in- 
creased through the spreading of re- 
sponsibility and the sharing of effort. 

No single individual possesses the 
physical stamina and mental strength 
and stability, even though he may 
have the ability and skill, necessary to 
cope constantly and efficiently with 
the enormous variety of procedures, 
examinations, evaluations, and activ- 
ities that continually exist in the field 
of school administration. 

Democratic administration is always 
concerned with the personal growth of 
all individuals in the group, and the 
supression of none, rather than the 
supremacy of any individual person or 
organization, or anything they may 
represent. 

Suggested changes in policy must 
be proposed by members of the teach- 
ing force as well as by the adminis- 
trator. The emphasis is not so much 
on the development of a spirit of co- 
operation in executing policies handed 
down from above, as it is on the util- 
ization of the values that come from 
the creative force of group action. 

Most of the “so-called” flaws in 
democratic administration are not in- 
herent in the process, and tend to 
disappear when cooperative methods 
are applied to the problems. Further- 
more, many of the difficulties en- 
countered are really conflicts in in- 
terpretation which cease to exist when 
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viewpoints are defined and agreed 
upon. 

Therefore, a program of demo- 
cratic school administration requires 
a higher degree of competence on the 
part of the head of the school, be- 
cause guiding a group of differentiated 
individuals, highly trained in special- 
ized fields of learning, toward com- 
mon understandings and the formula- 
tion of plans and procedures accept- 








able to all is much more difficult than 
issuing instructions and insisting that 
they be carried out. 

If school administration is to func- 
tion fully and progressively in modern 
democratic society, it must be com- 
pletely democratic in the formulation 
and execution of all school policies. 
It must relinquish authoritarian prac- 
tices, and utilize the full benefits de- 

(Continued on page 151) 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 





Following are directions — 


How to Make an Attractive Wastebasket 


from popcorn or potato chip can 


BY PATTY SUE LOCKHART, AGE 9, FIFTH GRADE 


First ask your mother for old pop- 
corn or potato chip can. 


Then, sandpaper this can so it will 
be easier to paint on. 

Next, get some white paint and 
paint until you can’t see any print- 
ing at all on the can. 

When the paint has dried, cut out 
a picture from a magazine and 
paste on. Or draw a picture your- 


| self. Or use a decal. 


Now you have a gift. Or your 
school or room can make waste- 
baskets to help raise money. 


refreshing, inexpensive WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. 
Besides, the pleasant, long-lasting chewing pleasure 


helps keep young teeth bright. Try it. 


ts CASY and tun, 


Might be a money-raising idea, too 









If you use decals on your Wastebasket, they 
don’t cost much. Lots of designs, too, 





Use your Wastebasket in your 
bedroom, give it away or sell it, 
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—Photo by Bud Adams, Charleston 





A TAPE RECORDING of an educational radio program is made by 
pupils of Miss Florence Reid at the EISC elementary laboratory school. 


Mi ose SCHOOLS are aware of the ex- 
istence of audio-visual tools that will 
aid the learning processes, and have 
taken steps toward using them. But 
there are many problems which need 
adjustment if programs are to be 
effective. 

Coordinating class time with 
radio programs —It is currently 
quite difficult to get certain programs 
when they can best be used in the 
classroom. All too frequently they 
are broadcast at times during the day 
when the teacher does not have the 
particular group which could benefit 
most. This is especially true for sec- 
ondary education, which is set up on 
a highly organized departmental plan. 
The elemeniary teacher has more 
flexibility, and perhaps that, in part, 
accounts for the seemingly greater 
use of radio in grade school. 

This difficulty may be alleviated by 
greater use of the tape recorder. Many 
teachers either take the program di- 
rectly from the radio themselves, or 
have a student make the transcription. 
The simplicity of operation gives great 
latitude here. The recording is then 
played before the class at the proper 
time and is preserved for use in the 
future as frequently and as often as 
situations warrant. 

Adjusting radio programs to the 
rate of progress of the class—An 
outgrowth of the first problem is the 
coordination of the broadcast with the 
readiness of the class. Too often the 
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program is aired at a time when the 
students are not ready for it, and it 
automatically becomes premature or 
stale for that particular class. Learn 
ing is adversely affected, and the en- 
tire project might be labled an un- 
wise expenditure of time. 

This problem can be solved satis- 
factorily by making recordings of the 
program, storing them, and using 
them when the proper time arrives. 
This simple technical operation not 
only saves time, but is sound educa- 
tional procedure. The teacher is then 
the judge of when the class should be 
introduced to the material. She can 
also become familiar with the program 
beforehand, and perhaps edit it. 


Lack of suitable material for par- 
ticular areas—It is difficult to get 
just the right material, either audio 
or visual, to emphasize certain areas 
or points of instruction. Often we 
have to show an entire film for a cer- 
tain sequence. More often we cannot 
locate suitable material. 

Since an estimated 800 new educa- 
tional films are produced each year, 
the trend is toward a wider coverage 
of subjects and a much broader range 
of selection. This trend will continue. 
Other aids are being produced in 
greater quantity and quality. Here, 
too, the growth is horizontal and more 
inclusive in scope. Improved, painless 
methods of getting information to 
teachers on existing and new ma- 
terial would help solve this problem. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROGLEMS 


Many adjustments will have to be made 


if programs are to be effective. 


By ARTHUR F. BYRNES 
Director, Office of Audio-Visual Education 
Eastern Illinois State College 


Inefficient, troublesome equip- 
ment— laments are _ frequently 
voiced that audio-visual aids are too 
mechanical and are frequently out of 
adjustment, broken, or in need of 
repair. Seemingly, the complication 
is heightened because the breakdown 
occurs “right when you need the ma- 
chine most.” 

Much has been done in the last 
few years toward making machines 
simpler, stronger, more efficient and 
reliable. However, machines, because 
of their inherent nature, will probably 
never reach the point where they are 
completely trouble-free. | Notwith- 
standing, manufacturers have done 
much to improve their products. They 
have made them “lightweight,” and 
“flutterfree,” with “clarity,” “faith- 
ful fidelity,” and “simplicity and ease 
of operation.” 

Mechanical improvements have re- 
duced the ratio of failure and disap- 
pointments to a low level. In the 
school system, effective organization 
and administration can provide for 
proper care, periodic maintenance, de- 
velopment of operational techniques 
and technical understanding, better 
distribution of service areas, and 
easily available parts. 

Inability of teachers to use equip- 
ment and aids properly — Many 
teachers unfamiliar with the material 
are apprehensive and distrustful o 
audio-visual aids. Barriers may be 
broken through by in-service training, 
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campus and extension courses, and 
workshops. Universities and colleges 
are establishing courses which embody 
these teaching methods and princi- 
ples. We can hope that future teachers 
will all have studied audio-visual tech- 
niques. 

Suitable conditions for projection 

Many institutions have made a mod- 
est beginning by equipping a single 
room with darkening shades, thereby 
insuring good projection in at least 
one place. Since the students change 
rooms between periods, not much, if 
any, additional time is lost in the 
transfer process, especially if they 
have been given notice at the previous 
meeting. From this point, other rooms 
(perhaps one to a floor, department, 
or building) may be furnished with 
adequate darkening, projection, and 
ventilating equipment. 

Problems of distribution — The 
ideal situation is for a school to have 
its own prints of films, slides, models, 
charts, and maps. But with films es- 
pecially, the prohibitive initial outlay 
of money makes it impossible for 
small systems and schools to finance 
their own libraries. The next step is, 
if course, to rent from an already 
existing film library, or to join with 
other systems or schools to form a 
library and share the costs. 

Both of these solutions create a 
distribution problem that is perhaps 
one of the greatest handicaps with 
which audio-visual education must 
contend. Getting a print to the particu- 
lar user when he wants it is a difficult 
problem. Effectiveness is decreased 
when the film arrives after the unit of 
study has been completed. Disappoint- 
ment bordering upon bitterness often 
results when a scheduled film fails to 
arrive at all. But if the film arrives 
too early and the consumer holds it 
until the proper time in his sequence, 
the schedule of the film is delayed and 
other users are disappointed. 

Solutions to these complex prob- 
lems are partial and not too effective. 
Improved scheduling procedures, de- 
creased cost of films, cooperation of 
the producer-distributor on term pay- 
ments, formation of film libraries for 
counties and smaller units, expansion 
ot existing library facilities, improved 
record-keeping, establishment of ad- 
ditional regional lending libraries, 
duplicating or getting additional 
Prints of films which have proven 
popular, streamlining of confirma- 
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tions, shipments, receipts, and follow- 
ups, and cooperation of consumers in 
booking, showing, and returning films 
—all these can help. Generally the 
distribution problem is the weakest 
link in our expansion program. There 
must be great improvement in this 
area. 

Inadequate budget—-In order to 
reasonably successful, the audio-visual 
program must have adequate financial 
support. While it is generally assumed 
that any phase of education could, in 
part, be improved if greater funds 
were available, it is especially true in 


orl 


STUDENTS LEARN 
MORE QUICKLY! 
YOUR TEACHING 
IS MORE EFFECTIVE! 


this area. An audio-visual program 
by its nature requires equipment that 
is usually initially high priced. To be 
effective, there must be various types 
of equipment for projection, receiving, 
and transcribing. To justify this out 
lay of capital, the investors have to be 
convinced of the merits of the tech- 
niques their contributions to 
learning and retention. 
Administrators, school boards, and 
the community must be made aware 
of the potentialities and proven worth 
of these media in the educative proc- 


and 
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IS THE MODERN 


FOR TEACHING 


The Taylor “SPOTLIGHT” Is the Only 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


HAVING ALL oF T 


High-intensity screen illumina- 
tion. No eye fatigue. 1000 watt 
lamp. Coated lens, 4!/,” diameter, 
considered minimum for 11” x 11” 
copy reproduction. Satisfactory op- 
eration in semi-darkened room. 
Less light spillage. Less glare. 
Reproduces 11” x 11” copy and 
GLOSSY PRINTS without dam- 
age. Gives sharp detail to black 
and white and reproduces color 
with brilliance. 

Exhaust cooling for comfort. Air 
exhausted away from audience 
and operator. Deflector stops flow 
of air on copy being placed on 
platen. 


HESE FEATURES 





All controls on one side. You may 
elevate, focus and change copy 
from one position. Sliding copy 
drawer with holders. Floating 
platen allows projection from 
magazines folded open. 
Aluminum alloy case for stronger 
yet lighter unit. Streamlined de- 
sign. Rounded corners. 10’ exten- 
sion cord permanently attached. 
Lens retracts into body of ma- 
chine. 

Maximum lens extension for 
“front of room” operation. 3’ x 3’ 
image secured with projector 6’ 
from screen. 


Write your nearest Dealer for details and demonstration. 


WATLAND BROTHERS 


13039 Western Avenue 


| Blue Island, Illinois 


PICTOSOUND MOVIE SERVICE 


4010 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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A Director 


dissatisfaction with her ability, 


He commends future teacher Jones for 


but 


defends the teacher-training programs- 


By CHARLES D. NEAL 


Director of Teacher Training 
and Associate Professor of Education 


Southern Illinois University 


[. WAS with a great deal of interest 
that I read, “A Student Recom- 
mends,” by Janet Jones, in the Octo- 
ber issue of ILLINoIs EpucaTIon. 
At the outset of this reply to her 
article, I would like to point out to 
Miss Jones and other future teachers 
that the greatest assets a 
teacher can possess is that of being 
dissatisfied with her own ability as 
an instructor. 

The very fact that she is dissatis- 
fied will prompt her, I believe, to 
gain greater heights in the teaching 
profession. It is the teacher who is 
always satisfied with her teaching 
methods and techniques who seems 
certain, sooner or later, to get “in 
a rut,” as it were. 


one of 


Confusion 


Miss Jones states in her second 
paragraph: “And as I look back on 
my training, it seems to me that this 
feeling of inadequacy is the fault of 
the present student teaching set-ups 
in Illinois.” It seems to me that a 
certain amount of confusion prevails 
in the reference to “set-ups in Illi- 
nois.” Certainly many _ different 
teacher-training programs are in- 
volved in this statement. 

In my opinion, the teacher-train- 
ing institutions in the state of Illinois 
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are doing an excellent job in the 
training of future teachers. It has 
been my good pleasure to be person- 
ally acquainted with most of the di- 
rectors of teacher training in our 
state, and I am confident that Illinois 
takes a back seat to very few states 
when it comes to preparing students 
for the teaching profession. 

To be sure, it is possible that 
there will be, for many years to 
come, some college students who will 
feel that their training has been in- 
adequate. However, we who are 
sprouting grey hair around the tem- 
ples and finding a receding hair line 
appearing nearer and nearer the top 
of our heads can well remember hav- 
ing been taught by master teachers 
who had never taken one hour of 
college student teaching. It seems 
axiomatic that they learned to be- 
come master teachers at the expense 
of their pupils. But they did learn. 
They, too, were dissatisfied. 

The College of Education at 
Southern Illinois University recog- 
nizes that in this present age no pro- 
gram of studies is too good for our 
students, particularly when the train- 
ing of teachers is concerned. Teach- 
ing school is rapidly becoming a 
highly competitive profession. The 
teacher who isn’t fully prepared finds 
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it more and more difficult to secure 
a good position. 

Last year we in the College of Ed- 
ucation decided to do something 


about the situation of preparing 
better-trained teachers by attacking 
this problem: How can we improve 
our teacher-training program at 
Southern Illinois University ? 

Last year, from early fall until 
late spring, a workshop was con- 
ducted on our campus with the per- 
sonnel consisting of the director of 
teacher training and all of the super- 
visors and consultants of University 
School. Our present teacher-training 
program was, in the main, an out- 
growth of the results of our in-sery- 
ice workshop. 

SIU has an optional plan of stu- 
dent teaching—the 12 quarter-hour 
(eight semester hours) and the 16 
quarter-hour (approximately 10 se- 
mester hours) programs. The 12- 
hour plan is in use for those students 
who are satisfied with securing a 
minimum amount of experiences 
during their teacher-training period. 
The 16 quarter-hour program is de- 
signed for students, similar to Miss 
Jones, who want to obtain as many 
actual teaching experiences as pos- 
sible before assuming the responsi- 
bilities of a full-fledged teacher. 


Custom Fit 


Under either plan of _ student 
teaching, the student’s interest and 
ability are given special attention 
throughout the entire training pe- 
riod. Every effort is maintained to 
fit the program to the student rather 
than to fit the student to the pro- 
gram. 

For example, the student has an 
opportunity to request his preference 
of student teaching either on-campus 
or in one of our 11 off-campus ap- 
proved public schools. Furthermore, 
the student has a great deal to do in 
the planning of his actual teaching 
subjects as well ‘as his extra-class 
activity duties. 

Since only master teachers are ap- 
proved as both on-campus and off- 
campus supervisors, every student 
teacher is assured the best profes- 
sional teacher-training program that 
is possible under present-day condi- 
tions. In addition to the regular su- 
pervisor in all off-campus assign- 
ments, the student teacher has the 
benefit of working under a college 
consultant, who is usually a member 
of our own University School. 
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The 12-Hour Program 


Under the 12 quarter-hour plan of 
teacher training, each student is as- 
signed for four and one-half to five 
cdock-hours per day, five days a 
week, for a 12-week period, to one 
of our 11 off-campus public schools 
or our own University School. 

Secondary student teachers are as- 
signed to teach eight quarter hours 
in their major fields and four quar- 
ter hours in their minor fields (or 
four quarter hours on the elementary 


level). 
This assignment actually means 
that students usually teach two 


classes in their major field and one 
cass in their minor field, along with 
the experience of supervising one 
study hall per day. Other educational 
experiences are also assigned to each 
student, such as assisting with extra- 
class activities, and becoming famil- 
iar with school records and reports, 
including the guidance and testing 
program. 

Weekly conferences are held with 
both the supervisor and consultant, 
and during the term at least three 
conferences are held with the school 
principal where the student teacher 


learns about budgetary procedures, 
requistioning supplies, and working 
relationships with fellow teachers, 
students, and the public. 

Student teachers majoring in ele- 
mentary education come in contact 
with the same experiences indicated 
for secondary student teaching, with 
the exception that all experiences 
are assigned on the elementary level. 
For example, they are assigned to 
one elementary grade for a period of 
12 weeks. 


The 16-Hour Program 


The 16 quarter-hour program is a 
plan whereby a_ student teacher 
spends the full day in an elementary 
or secondary school for a period of 
12 weeks. This plan requires that a 
student devote full time to teaching 
experiences. He is not permitted to 
carry any additional college courses 
during this intensive 12-week period. 
Furthermore, it is recommended that 
each student live in the community 
where student teaching is being done. 

In addition to the preparation for 
teaching given in the 12 quarter-hour 
program previously described, this 
course permits the student to teach 





one additional class each day ; to at- 
tend and participate in faculty meet- 
ings, extra-class activities, and PTA 
meetings; and to learn about other 
school activities that are usually car- 
ried out during and after school 
hours. Since the student teacher be- 
gins and ends his day the same as 
regularly employed teachers, he ex- 
periences the whole program of 
teaching as it actually exists. 


Graduate Internship 


30th professional educational 
meetings and educational literature 
seem to stress more and more a five- 
year pre-service training for teach- 
ers. The educational staff at South- 
ern Illinois University concur in this 
matter, and agree that eventually a 
legal requirement will be needed if 
a significant program of this kind is 
to be developed statewide or nation- 
wide. Likewise, they feel that merely 
adding more broth to the stew will 
not necessarily produce superior 
teachers. 

Saying it another way, it would 
seem, to them, that a curriculum 
should be developed whereby less 
formalization of courses is had and 
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more practical training of prospec- 
tive teachers working with boys and 
girls is experienced learning by 
doing, if you With this 
thought foremost, the staff designed 
a curriculum, in addition to the reg- 
ular master’s degree program de- 
scribed in the graduate bulletin, on 
the graduate level, integrating theory 
and practice. For the want of a bet- 
ter name, the word “internship” is 
used in designating the program. 


please. 


The staff felt that the preparation 
of master teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators is as important as the 
preparation of medical doctors, and 
that a system of internship is as nec- 
essary for one as for the other. It 
further felt that the master educator 
needs to thoroughly 
quainted with an actual public school 
situation, to learn to evaluate theory 
in terms of practice, and particularly 
to learn to recognize his own prog- 
ress from time to time, evaluating 
it in terms of sound educational 
standards. 


become ac- 


These aims, it was resolved, could 
be effectively realized only in a pro- 
gram that provided actual experience 
in an actual situation—a period of 
internship training. 

A year ago this December such a 
program had been developed and ap- 
proved by the educational curricu- 
lum committee and the graduate 
council of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 

Varied Curricula 


The graduate internship program 
offers three distinct and varied cur- 
ricula—one each for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. The main 
objective of each program is flexi- 
bility. The interests and needs of the 
graduate student are given careful 
consideration in the planning of both 
his teaching and classroom program. 

The university staff has defined 
three criteria that are constantly kept 
in mind throughout the planning of 
each intern’s program: 1) The 
teaching profession cannot be ex- 
ploited. 2) The entire internship pro- 
gram must always be retained at a 
respectable graduate level of profi- 
ciency. 3) The administrator of the 
cooperating school must be able to 
justify the program to his taxpayers. 

Applications for internship are re- 
ceived in the office of the director of 
teacher training. Upon the receipt of 
a request from a public school ad- 
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ministrator for an intern for the fol- 
lowing school year, a candidate is 
recommended and sent to interview 
the prospective administrator. Usu- 
ally during April or May preceding 
the school year of internship, an ac- 
cepted candidate for internship, with 
his college advisor, plans a summer's 
program on campus to serve as a 
basis for the subsequent internship 
program, 

Sometime during the summer ses- 
sion a meeting is arranged for the 
cooperating school administrator, the 
intern, and the director of teacher 


training. Here a complete daily 
schedule for the following school 


year is worked out. At the end of 
the nine months of internship, the 
student arranges with his college ad- 
viser the final summer’s program on 
campus. This completes his require- 
ments for the master’s degree. 

The university consultant works in 
close connection with the cooperating 
public school administrator in super- 
vising the intern during the entire 
nine-months program. The univer- 


sity consultant makes a minimum of 
one visit a month to the intern in the 
schoo! where he is employed. He 
spends the entire day evaluating the 
program and problems 
with both the intern and the public 
school administrator. 

In addition to these monthly meet- 
ings, the university consultant con- 
ducts Saturday seminars on campus 
on the average of month, 
where interns meet for discussion of 
their program and the problems that 
have arisen in connection with it, 


discussing 


once a 


Day-by-Day Record 


Each intern is expected to keep a 
day-by-day record of the problems 
he has solutions he 
worked out for these, and his ap- 
praisal of the results obtained. Uni- 
versity consultants are finding that 
such a day-by-day record, properly 
kept, is an invaluable instrument 
in evaluating the student’s progress 
and growth, and in providing a basis 
for revising and improving the pro- 
gram of supervision. 


encountered, 





Can You Draw a Cow? 





Photo by Jay B. Leviton, Maywood 


Maywood teachers enjoy making paper animals at art workshop. 


“If I asked you to sit down and draw 
a cow, how many of you could do it?” 
Leader Bernice Magnie asked the teachers 
at the workshop. No hands went up. 

“And yet aren’t you all healthy and 
happy without being able to draw perfect 
cows? 

“It is the same with our children. It 
isn't important for most of them to be 
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able to draw well, but it is important for 
every child to ‘find himself’ through some 
form of creative expression.” 

Anyone entering the cafeteria in the 
Dixon High School without forewarning 
might have been a little astonished to 
find fifty-some grade school teachers and 
principals swinging and swaying to the 
tune of the phonograph in the corner 4 
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they gaily applied finger paint or chalk 
to the papers spread in front of them. 
They were really “letting themselves go” 
and having fun—fun they could take back 
to their pupils. 

The occasion for all this unusual ac- 
tivity was an art workshop, sponsored by 
Binney & Smith Co., manufacturers of 
art materials. This meeting, which in- 
cluded Dixon teachers and a from 
the surrounding rural area, was but one 
of many workshops scheduled in the state 


and all over the country. 


few 


Their purpose is to bring art to all the 


children, as it is the opinion of the spon- 
sors that less than 10 percent of the chil- 
dren in the United States now have art 
included in their school work. 

“A lack of healthy emotional outlets is 
one of the main causes which attribute to 
the fact that one out of every 20 babies 
born becomes a mental case at some time 
during life,” according to Miss 
Magnie. 


his 


Art, she feels, is important for every 
child for five reasons: 1) it improves 
mental and physical health, 2) it has 
many social and civic values, 3) it gives 
the child creative outlets which in turn 
cut down the juvenile delinquency rate, 
4) it provides something over and above 
the humdrum worrisome life we have, 
and 5) it has a utilitarian value in that 
the child can create things for use and as 


an adult will have better taste and a 
more critical sense of beauty. 
Toward the beginning of the first 


evening’s session, Miss Magnie handed 
out plastic clay with the suggestion that 
the teachers soften it up while she went 
on talking and previewing the workshop 
activities. Probably 10 minutes later, she 
walked over to a few of the tables and 
held up some very good little models for 
all to see. “Look what you can do when 
you're just turned loose! These are just 
wonderful.” 

With that beginning the participants 
Went on to discuss the advantages in let- 
ting a child develop his idea all by him- 
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self, the different motions a child will use 
in his beginning clay work, and how the 
teacher can guide him without forcing her 
ideas upon him. Ways and means of help- 
ing the child figure out the answers him- 
self were suggested by the leader and by 
group members. 

During the workshop all media available 
to the average classroom teacher (crayons, 
chalks, paints, scrap materials) were used 
in a variety of ways. The result was the 
enthusiastic production of a roomful of 
pictures, puppets, masks, textiles, and an 
assortment of crafts. A great deal of this 
enthusiasm should carry back to the class- 
room. 

3inney & Smith offers these workshops 
free of charge, without obligation, to com- 
munities which have at least 50 teachers 
willing to attend three five-hour sessions. 
The workshop leader and all materials are 
provided by the company. Details may be 
obtained by writing to Binney & Smith 
Co., 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


(Continued from page 147) 


ess. Only in this way can we hope to 
improve the services of such a pro- 
gram. Convincing these groups re- 
quires tact, public relations, salesman- 
ship, sincerity, education, and under- 
standing. 

Audio-visual tools of learning can 
make a good teacher a better one. The 





costs are small if they make learning 
easier and retention longer for the 
student. Further, if approached on a 
per pupil basis, the costs drop ap- 
preciably. Every student can benefit 
directly from a 16mm _ sound pro- 
jector, while perhaps only a few gain 
from a new volt meter, sewing ma- 
chine, lathe, slide rules, calculator, 
band uniforms, or typewriter. 


ADMINISTRATION 
(Continued from page 145) 
rived from the creative force of group 
action, and the that 
grows out of the combined intelligence 
and specialized strength and resource- 
fulness of cooperative endeavor. 

All who are involved in the opera- 
tion of the school, all the activities con- 
tributing to the progress of education, 
and all the organizations and agencies 
interested in the welfare of their com- 
munity, state, and nation must extend 
a united, cooperative, concerted effort 
toward improving all conditions that 
contribute to the development of Amer 


achievement 


ican society, and toward removing all 
conditions that stifle or hamstring the 
democratic and progressive adminis- 
tration of America’s schools. 





AT LAST...a great need has been fulfilled! 


“CHRIST the KING” 


NOW on 16mm film 


FULL-LENGTH, ALL- 
SOUND MOVIE 


USE YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 
Now this great film can be shown 
at all schools or churches without 





ponderous or special equipment. In most cases, depending upon size of audience 


expected, the present 16mm projector you now use will suffice. 





NOTE TO SCHOOL SUPTS. and PASTORS: 


If you wish, we will furnish free material for a survey 
of your potential audience, so that you can know in 
advance the attendance to expect. If interested, wire 
or write soon, since advance bookings are heavy. 





FOR BETTER SCHOOL SHOWS 
—Swank offers America’s finest film 
library—more than 2500 titles to choose 


from. Send for your free catalog today! 








For Complete Information 
WRITE OR WIRE 


(Ewan WGTION PICTURES noon. 
Ani — 


612 N. Skinker, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Gren. Eisenhower Helps Blue Island Dedicate 
lis New 272-Acre Educational Center 





—Photo by Root Studios 


GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER appeared at the ceremony with Vernon L. Nickell, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, left, and Dr. H. L. Richards, Blue Island superintendent, right. 


“The material sacrifice, courage and 
initiative displayed by you people here in 
creating this high school seems to typify 
qualities and concepts vital to the future 
of America,” Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president of Columbia University, told his 
listeners at the dedication of the new 
campus buildings and grounds of Com- 
munity High School in Blue Island. 

The occasion of the general’s appear- 
ance in Blue Island was the formal dedi- 
cation and opening of the community’s 
new 27%4-acre educational center, which 
includes a main academic unit, an audi- 
torium-gymnasium, a_ football stadium 
with lighted field and track, a garage for 
the school buses, and a light and power 
plant for the entire school. 

The main academic unit houses 32 class- 
rooms, two large study halls, a cafeteria, 
library, large lecture room, band and prac- 
tice rooms, a model art room, and a cen- 
tralized suite of administrative offices. 
All classrooms are lighted by cold cathode 
fixtures, giving a uniform, shadowless 
light to every desk. Acoustically-treated 
ceiling tile, porous wall blocks, and tile 
floors all aid in making classrooms and 
halls practically sound proof. 

The large gymnasium-auditorium can 
seat up to 5000 for public gatherings, can 
be used for tournament basketball, or can 
be divided into two complete gymnasiums 
for physical education classes. It is also 
the center of the school’s athletic and rec- 
reational program. Adjoining the gym- 
nasium is the football stadium, field, and 
track, which is lighted for night contests. 
There are large baseball and softball dia- 
monds, hockey and soccer fields, outdoor 
basketball and horseshoe courts, lifetime 
tennis courts, and a golf driving range. 

3ack of these dedication exercises which 
caught the attention of an entire nation 
were over 29 years of dreaming, hoping, 
and planning. The start was made when 
Dr. H. L. Richards, now superintendent 
of the school, submitted plans to his su- 
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perintendent and board of education for 
more adequate athletic and recreational fa- 
cilities for the students. 

The decision to adopt these plans was 
halted by the depression. Not until 1937 
was it possible to do more, but Dr. 
Richards, undismayed by the delay, step 
by step led the progress to its present 
wonderful culmination. 

That General Eisenhower seemed to 
sense the many long years of work and 
sacrifice back of the Blue Island school 
was indicated several times in his speech. 
“You have a great monument here—a 
monument to Americans who have not lost 
courage and initiative. Such people as 
those who courageously went ahead and 
built this high school will not allow free- 
dom to fail,” he stated. 

That the general expected this new high 
school and all high schools to teach the 
principles of Americanism was very defi- 
nitely understood by his large audience, 
who were quick to appreciate the Ejisen- 
hower charm and who twice stood in ap- 
preciation of the general's presence. 

“It is the duty of our schools to give 
answers to such basic questions as why 
are we fighting aggression and why ap- 
peasement of any dictatorial power could 
only lead to destruction,” he solemnly 
stated. Referring directly again to the 
new school, he said: “By this com- 


munity undertaking its own job, by put- 
ting forth its concept of human freedom 





and democracy—the capacity to rule our- 
selves is on trial.” 

Speaking on the program with Genera] 
Eisenhower were Henry L. Duff, president 
of the high school board of education, 
and Dr. Richards. Distinguished guests 
introduced included Dr. Vernon [| 
Nickell, state superintendent of public jn- 
struction; Edward B. Simon, county 
superintendent of schools; John M. Hart, 
mayor of Blue Island; King McCord, 
president of the Oliver Corporation and 
alumnus who introduced General Eisen- 
hower; and Kevin McCann, assistant to 
the general at Columbia. 


BUILDING DEDICATED, 
TWO BEGUN, AT ISNU 


Two significant ceremonies were held 
on the campus of Illinois State Normal 
University Sunday, Oct. 22. The corner- 
stone was laid for two new residence 
halls, and the new administration building 
was dedicated. 

The residence halls, to be constructed 
by private capital and paid for from in- 
come, are the first such projects to be 
inaugurated in the teachers colleges of 
the state. The Teachers College Board 
recently approved the sale of $1,130,000 in 
revenue bonds to pay for costs of a men’s 
dormitory at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. Other units under the 
plan will be constructed at Eastern IIli- 
nois State College. 

Noble J. Puffer, chairman of the Teach- 
ers College Board, was the principal 
speaker at the cornerstone ceremony. The 
actual laying of the cornerstone was done 
by Richard F. Dunn, Bloomington at- 
torney and resident member of the 
Teachers College Board. Dr. A. H. Lar- 
sen, dean of ISNU, was master of cere- 
monies. A musical background was pro- 
vided by the ISNU concert band. 

The dedication of the new administra- 
tion building was held on the steps of the 
building at 7:30 p.m. Official presentation 
of the building was made to ISNU presi- 
dent R. W. Fairchild by Mr. Puffer. 
Following a short acceptance speech by 
Dr. Fairchild, the dedication address was 
given by Dr. W. C. Reavis of Chicago, 
representing the Teachers College Board. 
Joseph F. Bohrer, also a resident mem- 
ber of the board, presided at the evening 
program. The university choir provided 
music selections. 

Open house held in the administration 
building during the afternoon and evening 
attracted about a thousand visitors. 





The main academic unit of Blue Island Community High School is viewed here from the front. 
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Delegates to IEA Representative Assembly 
Will Convene for Busy Holiday Meeting 


Business, workshops, and fun will 
characterize the annual meeting of the 
IEA Representative Assembly at Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago Wednesday to Fri- 
day, Dec. 27 to 29. 

Registration will begin at noon Wednes- 
day, and division delegations will meet 
at 4:30 p.m. that day. The first business 
session will open at 9 am. Thursday. 
Others will be held Thursday afternoon 
and Friday morning. 

Twelve discussion workshops have been 
planned for 2:30 p.m. Wednesday to give 
a background for the business meetings. 
Discussion topics are: Pupil Welfare 
Legislation ; Teacher Welfare Legislation ; 
School Taxation and Finance; School Re- 
organization and Codification; Problems 
and Work of School Problems Commis- 
sion; Promoting Local Associations; 
Media, Agencies, and Methods of Public 
Relations; The Code of Ethics—Its Ap- 
plication; Selective Recruitment and 
Education of Teachers; Employment 
Practices and Working Conditions; Se- 
lection and Training of Professional 
Leaders; Education—Its Status, Goals, 


and Achievements. 

Many of the IEA sections, functional 
groups, governing committees, and other 
educational groups plan meetings, break- 
during the 


fasts, and luncheons three 


days of the meeting. 





* 


\) 


ANTHROPOLOGY and education are the two 
fields of Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels of New York 
University, who will be the speaker at the IEA 
annual banquet. She taught third grade for 
six years before studying anthropology. Last 
year she was chosen as one of the five out- 
standing women in the US in the field of 
human relations. Author of “Sense and Non- 
sense About Race," and co-author of “Race 
Against Time," she is also one of 20 leading 
educators on the Joint Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
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The Illinois Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools will meet at 
9 a.m. Wednesday, and also hold a lunch- 
eon from noon till 2:15 p.m. The Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers will 
hold a meeting from 12:30 p.m. till 2:15 
p.m. on Wednesday. 

Delta Kappa Gamma and the IEA past- 
presidents both have breakfasts scheduled 
for 7:30 am. Thursday. The Illinois 
Secondary School Principals’ Association 
will meet at 10 am. Thursday, and a 
noon luncheon will follow. Luncheons 
have been scheduled that day for the 
Women Delegates and tentatively for Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

Dr. Ethel Alpenfels, asSociate professor 
of education at New York University in 
New York City, is to be the speaker at 
the annual banquet scheduled for Thurs- 
day evening. Her subject will be “The 
H R Factor—Human Relations Today.” 
The boy’s and girl’s ensemble from the 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 
in Oak Park, under the direction of Mrs. 
Edna Ruth Wood, will provide music for 
the banquet. 

Ballroom dancing to the music of Del 
Baker and his orchestra, square dancing 
with Cloyd Griswold and his Singing Com- 
mandos, and card playing will provide en- 
tertainment following the banquet Thurs- 
day evening. 

Friday morning, the IEA-NEA division 
directors and presidents will meet at 7 :30 
a.m. The Horace Mann Insurance Com- 


panies will hold their agents’ meeting at 
10 a.m. and a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 





CHICAGO DIVISION PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO MOORE 


Tribute to the memory of Robert C. 
Moore, IEA executive secretary emeritus 
who died Sept. 6, was given at a recent 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
of the Chicago Division by Miss Susan 
Scully. Part of the tribute follows: 

“The pension, tenure, good salaries, 
sick leave—all the strength, importance, 
and present position of education in IIli- 
nois are due very largely to leaders like 
Mr. Moore who gave untiring and un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of education 
over a long period of years. The respect 
accorded to the policies of the Illinois 
Education Association today is a tribute to 
Mr. Moore’s thorough knowledge and able 
understanding of school matters in IIli- 
nois while he built up the organization. 

“But in contemplation of his work we 
cannot forget the man behind the work 
A man of gentle spirit, of simplicity and 
sincerity of nature, of kindness and 
warmth of heart, of infinite tolerance and 
faith, of consecration to duty, of unself- 
ish subordination of personal desires and 
ambitions to the cause he served—such 
is the man Robert C. Moore, as I knew 
him for many years. 

“Abraham Lincoln might have been 
talking of Robert Moore when he said, 
‘T am not bound to win, but I am bound 
to be true. I am not bound to succeed, 
but I am bound to live up to the light I 
have. I must stand with anybody that 
stands right, stand with him while he 
is right and part with him when he is 
wrong.’ 

“Let us today stand for one minute in 
honor of Mr. Moore, and let us silently 
say a prayer that we may be able to 
carry on the work so ably begun by this 
unselfish devoted worker in our pro- 
fession.” 


‘A Sensible Departure 
fem the Traditional 


by PHILIP MARSH, Associate Professor of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


® Excises verbiage 


Covers every phase of grammar, but... 


® States rules and definitions in plain English 


© Simplifies teaching for practical teachers 


Specially designed for high school, but so simple that it can 
be used effectively in upper elementary grades. 


THE STECK COMPANY « 


December, 1950 





Just 112 pages — Big type and big pages. 


Cloth, $1.32; Paper, 68c 


Publishers @ AUSTIN TEXAS 
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John Kieran’s 


KALEIDOSCOPE 





20 Amazing one reel 16mm 
SOUND films on wonders of 
Natural and Scientific worid. 


BOTANY + BIOLOGY + CHEMISTRY + PHYSICS 
ASTRONOMY + ORNITHOLOGY + ZOOLOGY 


Almanac Films Inc. 


516 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








new FREE 
CATALOGUE 


NOW 
READY! 













62 
documentary Pte : 
films g 
for 


INTERNATIONAL _ 
UNDERSTANDING 


Showing the people, the life, the 

problems of many lands. 

@ Ideal for educational organiza- 
tions, churches, civic groups. 

@ Superb quay. hotography 
and musical background. 

@ Clear American narration on 
16mm black and white or 
color film. 

@ Nominal service charge 
or purchase price. 

geeeeeeeseeeseeseeeeeeeaaea 














& Please send me free of charge, postpaid, % 
® the new fall FILMS OF THE NATIONS & 
8 catalogue. a 
+ ' 
; Name : 
. Address ‘ 
‘ ' 
8 City Zone State § 





SWANK MOTION PICTURES, INC. 


614 N. SKINKER BLVD. «¢ ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHERS STRESS INTERNATIONALISM 


Teaching for international citizenship 
was stressed at a meeting of the Illinois 
Modern Language Teachers Association 
on the Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University Nov. 4. 

E. J. McSwain, Northwestern Uni- 
versity dean, told the group in his wel- 
coming address that “The real problems 
of mankind today are psycho-cultural. We 
must help boys and girls develop a world- 
wide concept of citizenship.” 

Prof. Harvey L. Johnson, 
counselor for foreign students at North- 
western, spoke about “Cultural Relations 
Between the United States and Other Na- 
tions,” discussing especially the US li- 
braries abroad, the teaching of English, 
cultural attaches, radio broadcasts, Amer- 
ican schools, the sharing of technical 
skills, and foreign students. 

He urged Americans to be friendly 
with these foreign students, writing them 
personal letters and inviting them into 
their homes. 

The group adopted a new constitution. 
Officers this year are to be elected in a 
mail ballot. 

After a luncheon at which Prof. N. 
Spann of Northwestern told of his 
periences traveling in Europe and Africa, 
separate meetings were held for teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, French, and 
German. 


who is 


ex- 


At the meeting of the Chicago chapter, 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, lectures 
presented on the contribution to general 
world culture of Spain, Portugal, and 
Ibero-America. These were given, respec- 
tively, by Agatha Cavallo of Wright 
Junior College; Maria Luisa de Barros 
of San Paulo, Brazil; and Dr. Luis Leal 
of the University of Chicago. 

The American Association of ‘Teachers 
of French heard a report from Prof. 
Ernest Willner on a contest for French 
students sponsored by the Chicago chapter 


were 


Attend National Meeting 
Of County Superintendents 

Eleven county superintendents and 16 
others from Illinois attended the fifth 
National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents in Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 8 to 11. The meeting, sponsored by 
the Division of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education, had as its main 
theme, “My Professional Job as a County 
Superintednent.” 

Mrs. Marjorie B. Leinauer, 
County superintendent of 
was first vice-president of the organiza- 
tion last year, worked with the executive 
committee and served as toastmistress at 
the banquet. 

Samuel M. Bishop, assistant to the 
State Advisory Commission on School 
Reorganization, was discussion leader for 
the group on “Clarifying the County 


DeKalb 


schools, who 


Superintendents’ Functions in Reorgan- 
ized School Districts.” Several other 
Illinois persons served as resource per- 


sonnel for various discussion groups. 
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of the AATF. Leon Urbain, president of 
the Alliance Francaise de Chicago, which 
has contributed much to the success of the 
contest, also was present. 

Patricia Irvin, Northwestern student 
and teacher, spoke on “L’etudiant Amer- 
icain a Paris,” telling of her experiences 
at the Sorbonne University, and Bernard 
Weinberg of Northwestern and Jeanne 
McAllister of Roycemore reported on 
French life in 1950. 

The German section heard reports by 
four teachers who had traveled in Ger. 
many the past summer. Sister Gretchen 
commented on the reconstruction of some 
of the large cathedrals. Miss Jeanette 
Hills of Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, described the need for some 
American travelers to be more considerate 
of their conduct while abroad. Miss Hen- 
rietta Schumann described the beauty and 
culture of the Schwarzwald region, and 
Miss Karola Geiger of DePaul University 
spoke especially of the needs of the under- 
privileged classes. 

Prof. C. R. Goedsche of Northwestern, 
who is president of IMLA, presided over 
the general meeting and the luncheon. 


Divisions Urged to Appoint 
School Savings Chairmen 

IEA divisions which have not already 
appointed school savings chairmen are en- 
couraged to do so by Ralph B. Kraetsch, 
manager of the farms and schools section 
of the Savings Bonds Division, U. §. 
Treasury Department. 

Thrift education is again the funda- 
mental purpose of the program which is 
to be promoted in Illinois through a com- 
mittee of division and county chairmen. 
Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, is chairman of the state 
committee. 

Since a regular stamp day offers the op- 
portunity for a practical demonstration of 
the value of thrift, regular stamp days and 
regularity of purchase are to be stressed, 
rather than the amount of stamp pur- 
chases. 


Writes Music Text 

Music Essentials is the title of a new 
book written by Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, 
associate professor of music at Illinois 
State Normal University. It was pub- 
lished by McKnight and McKnight of 
Bloomington. The book was prepared to 
aid music students on the beginning level 
in high school and college. The cover 
was designed by Harlan W. Peithman, 
Jr., ISNU student and son of Dr. Peith- 
man. 


Helps Edit Journal 


Joseph J. Stipanowich, instructor in the 
mathematics department at Western Ill- 
nois State College, has been appointed 
editor of the book section of the Mathe- 
matics Teacher, the official journal of the 
American Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

His main duties are to review books 
and edit the book section of the magazine 
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Librarians examine commercial book exhibits during 


MONTICELLO SPONSORS 
LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The techniques and procedures in setting 
up and maintaining a school library were 
explained to 114 teachers and librarians 
gathered at Allerton Park, Thursday, Nov. 
9 for the Monticello Library Conference. 

All 32 elementary teachers from Monti- 
cello Unit District No. 25, and librarians 
and teacher-librarians from 11 counties 
were included in the group. 

Library budgets cannot be standardized 
by school size anymore than women’s 
wardrobes, Lenna Schwabe, librarian at 
Urbana High School, told the group. “In 
choosing outfits,” she pointed out, “you 
follow a pattern, but that vattern must 
be altered to fit your own particular 
curve.” 

Factors to consider in library budgeting, 
she said, are the kind of library you have 
to start with, community resources avail- 
able, what the appropriation is expected 
to provide, and increased costs. 

James K. Felts, social studies teacher 
at Monticello High School described his 
use of the laboratory method and brought 
out the importance of the library to his 
classes. 

Miss Marie Hostetter, assistant profes- 
sor of library science at the University of 
Illinois, told the Danville schools, 
starting with nothing, had gone about 
building up an excellent library system. 

An interesting history of the Allerton 
family and estate was presented by Miss 
Helene Rogers, assistant state librarian. 
Several other state library workers ex- 
plained the services available to the teach- 
ers of Illinois. 

_Other discussions were on library as- 
sistants, posters, and materials, presented 
m that order by Margaret Watkins, li- 
orarian at Watseka Community High 
School, with four other teachers assisting 
her; Miss Cecelia Peikert, director of 
museums at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; and Miss Ruth Zimmerman, 
Metcalf librarian, Illinois State Normal 
| niversity, 


how 
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—IEA photo by Christine Brown 


conference at Allerton Park. 


UI Teacher Placement 
Office Reorganized 


Changes designed to make _ teacher 
placement and follow-up a part of the 
Council on Teacher Education program 


rather than an adjunct to teacher train- 
ing have been instituted this fall at the 
University of Illinois. 

Headed by J. Lloyd Trump, the staff 
of the teacher placement office has been 
expanded and now includes two _ place- 
ment counselors, Gordon F. Anderson, 
formerly director of placement at Drake 
University, and Raymond E. Schultz, 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin 
In general Mr. Trump will be responsible 
for administrative placement, Mr. An- 
derson for secondary and col 
leges, and Mr. Schultz for placement in 
elementary and the follow-up 
program of the office. 


schc »¢ Is 
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CHRISTMAS TOURS 
PLANNED BY NEA 


Three nine-day Christmas tours have 
been planned this year by the travel di- 


vision of the NEA. The tours are all 
going south, to New Orleans and _ the 
Gulf Coast, to Bermuda, and to Florida, 


for a gala Christmas holiday 

The New Orleans tourists will visit the 
old French Quarter, the St. Louis Cathe- 
dral, and many other spots of interest in 
New Orleans, and also spend three days 
in Mobile, Ala 

The second NEA group will spend six 
days and six nights in Bermuda, return 
ing to New York on Dec. 30 where a city 
tour and New Year’s Eve party are 
planned 

Florida travelers will visit many cities 

Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Daytona 
Beach, Palm Beach, Miami, the Ever- 
glades, along the Gulf Coast to St. Peters- 
burg and Sarasota, then inland to Or- 
lando, and back to Jacksonville 

Information may be obtained by writing 


the National Education Association, 

Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 

NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

Business Teachers Meet 
Business teachers from more than 100 

Southern Illinois high schools attended 


the first annual Business Education Con- 
ference at Southern Illinois University on 
Oct. 27 and 28 

Purpose of the conference, sponsored 
by the department of business administra- 


tion, was to stimulate the professional 
spirit of business teachers in the high 
schools. 

Speakers for the occasion were Dr 


Elvin Eyster of Indiana University; Dr. 


Henry J. Rehn, dean of the College of 
Vocations and Professions at Southern; 
and Alfred Fleishman, public relations 


counselor from St. Louis, Mo 








of Illinois: 


“Thank You.” 


placed in me. 


possible. 





To the School Men and Women 


In appreciation for the fine support which was given 
me in my recent campaign for re-election to the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, I wish to say 


I shall try to merit the confidence which you have 
With your help we shall continue to move 
forward in our program so that the boys and girls of 
Illinois may enjoy the best educational opportunities 


VERNON L. NICKELL 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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DR. DE YOUNG APPOINTED LECTURER IN INDIA 


Dr. Chris A. De Young, executive sec- 
retary for the panels on public education 
and teacher education of the NEA Com- 
mission on Occupied Areas, has been 
appointed a Fulbright lecturer in India. 
He has received a nine months’ assign- 
ment as lecturer in school and college 
administration at the Central Institute of 
Education, Delhi University, Delhi. He 
is on leave of absence from Illinois State 
Normal University. 

The appointment to the University of 
Delhi is one of the first made to India 
under the Fulbright Act, the agreement 
between India and the United States hav- 
ing been signed this year. The Ful- 
bright Act authorizes the Secretary of 
State to negotiate executive agreements 
with other countries to use foreign cur- 
rencies and credits, realized through sur- 
plus-property sales. One purpose of the 
act is to send Americans abroad for 
studying and teaching. 

Dr. De Young was selected through the 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. De Young, who has worked in the 
field of school administration for the 
past 30 years, commenced his teaching ex- 
perience in India where he served as 
principal of Fort Elementary School and 
principal of Hope High School in Madan- 
apalle. He was also an examiner in Eng- 
lish for the University of Madras. He was 
appeinted by the governor of Madras to 
membership of the Secondary Education 
Board for Chittoor District, and also 
served as the first Boy Scout commis- 
sioner for Chittoor District. 


Dr. and Mrs. De Young returned in 
October from Germany, where Dr. De 
Young served as co-chairman of the In- 
ternational Workshop in Social Studies. 
He had previously served as educational 
consultant in Germany for the War De- 
partment. Dr. and Mrs. De Young will 
leave for India in December, following 
the second annual National Conference 
on Occupied Areas. 


Junior College Meeting 
For Faculty and Students 


Thornton Junior College at Harvey, IIl., 
was the host school for the 18th annual 
conference of the Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges Oct. 28. The one-day 
meeting was attended by representatives 
from 19 public and private junior-com- 
munity colleges in Illinois. An estimated 
650 students and 100 faculty members at- 
tended the general session. 

Dr. James McCallister, dean of Herzl 
Branch, Chicago City Colleges, and the 
IAJC president, presided over the gen- 
eral session. T. R. Birkhead, superintend- 
ent of Thornton Township High School 
and Junior College, welcomed the group. 
Dr. H. C. Coffman, president of George 
Williams College, introduced the con- 
ference theme, “Meeting Current Needs 
of the Community,” in his general session 
address. 

Following Mr. Coffman’s address the 
students met in five sections to discuss 


common problems. The faculty repre- 


sentatives and administrators held meet- 
ings to hear discussions 
taining to their interests. 


of problems per- 











These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation by the edi- 
tor. You will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your school sup- 
ply store. If unable to find the products desired, 
write Inuinors Epucation. Your request for in- 
formation will be forwarded to the producer. 


Blackboard Buddy is a chalk-holding 
device made of smooth clean plastic in 
a variety of colors. Simple to use—just 
insert chalk and tighten cap. Loosen cap 
to insert new chalk; minimum chalk 
breakage is assured. Eliminates irritat- 
ing chalk dust, soiled hands and clothing 
Holder with yellow. sight-saving chalk 
sells for twenty-five cents 


Day-Glo Prang Tempera is a day- 
light fluorescent tempera color which 
makes it possible to high-light posters, 
stage announcements, and 
many other uses. May be applied by brush, 
pen, and airbrush as well as by the silk 
screen method. Introductory set avail- 
able. Three-fourth ounce jars in follow- 
ing colors: Neon Red, Fire Orange, Arc 


signs, sets, 
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Yellow, Saturn Yellow, Signal Green, and 
Prang Tempera White at $3.75 per set. 
Cera-Mix is a new modeling medium, is 
easy to use, models like clay—yet is more 
colorful, sanitary, non-greasy, and has no 
unpleasant odors. It is self-hardening and 
requires no baking or glazing. Can be 
combined with paper, cardboard, wood, or 
metal to make any desired object. May be 
re-used by immersing in water. Packed 
in powdered form, ready for use by add- 
ing water. Available in red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, brown, black, 
and white, which can be blended to any 
desired shade. One-pound can, $1. 


NEA Honor Roll 


(First report for 1950-51.) 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT NEA ENROLLMENT 
Freeburg 
Greenville 
Millstadt (Com. Cons.) 
Sidell Township High School 
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Board Briefs 


The board of directors of the IEA met 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, at 11 am, 
Saturday, October 7, President Edith T 
Wentworth presiding. Others present were 
Directors James E. Pease, Bruce W 
Merwin, Mabel Schwarz, Mary LeMay. 
and Louise Sullivan, and Executive Secre. 
tary Irving F. Pearson. 

The board approved the minutes of the 
previous meeting, received the final budgets 
as prepared by the finance committee, ac. 
cepted minutes of the meetings of the 
various governing committees, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, the IEA leaders confer- 
ence, and the executive secretary's 
statement of financial procedure as pre- 
sented to the finance committee. : 


Moore Portrait 


The financial report for September was 
approved, as was the monthly report of 
the staff retirement fund. Approximately 
$600 was appropriated for an oil portrait 
of the late Robert C. Moore, first full-time 
executive secretary of the association. Five 
hundred dollars was appropriated to the 
Illinois Committee for Constitutional Re- 
vision to help the Blue Ballot or Gateway 
Amendment campaigns. 

Authority was given to assist the Lin- 
coln Historical Fund campaign in its 
efforts to secure a great collection of 
Lincoln letters, etc., for the Illinois His- 
torical Museum. The president discussed 
conferences regarding association help to 
the federal pupils savings campaign. 

It was decided to call to the attention 
of the Representative Assembly the de- 
sirability of an Illinois candidate for the 
presidency of the NEA in 1951. 

The board directed that the staff here- 
after prepare briefs concerning tenure in- 
vestigations to be reported to the board 
together with recommendations as to the 
degree and kind of support to be given each 
case. It deferred action upon one case 
pending court developments, ordered co- 
operative support to another, and contin- 
ued study of a third. It received a 
progress report on the John Benben case, 
Midlothian. 


Await Report 


It approved tentative general plans for 
next year’s IEA leaders conference as pre- 
sented by the secretary; agreed that no 
conference should be sought with the 
Governor regarding higher education im 
Illinois, pending receipt and study of the 
report from the US Office of Education; 
and authorized the executive secretary's 
planning for an Illinois breakfast at the 
AASA at Atlantic City next February. It 
received the executive secretary’s report of 
state, national, and international meetings 
attended by him during the summer. It 
selected Nov. 17 (Springfield) and Dec. 9 
(Chicago) as dates and places for its 
next two meetings, and adjourned at 3 
p.m 

Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary, IEA 
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Look, HEAR, 10/// 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 


Films are 16mm sound, black and white, “class- 
room tested,” and may be secured from local dis- 
tributors. For those you are to locate, 
write to Mrs. Pellett. 


unable 


Little Red Hen (10 minutes, color 
also, Coronet Films)—Pages of the book, 
with a real red hen, three chicks, and the 
lazy friends dramatize the folk tale as 
background for primary reading. The 
lve actors in the cunning doll house 
build vocabulary and motivate the audience 
to drawing, reading, or telling stories. 


Finger Painting (10 minutes, color, 
Binney & Smith through Association 
Films) —Finger painting, as introduced in 
this country by Ruth Faison Shaw, looks 
so easy, and it almost is, after you've 
sen this film. Basic movements of 
fingers, hands, and arms, push the paint 
into marvels of creation and _ self-dis- 
covery, suggesting the fun when your 
“world of color has no timid limitations.” 
Young and old are invited to explore 
wherever fancy leads, and seeing finger 


painting makes you want to begin at once. 





The Littlest Angel (15 minutes, color 
also, Coronet Films)—Charles Tazewell’s 
charming story is equally appealing in 
this picture when just-right drawings and 
appropriate music add to the telling. 
Imaginative use of art stimulates children 
to creative drawing of their own, to en- 
joyable reading of this and other Christ- 
mas stories. Children respond by feeling 
“at first sad, but at last glad,” and with 
wide-eyed delight when the magical star 
and familiar First Christmas scenes ap- 
Pear. A well-planned holiday celebration 
for children or adults could include this 
new film with Coronet’s animated verses, 
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from St. Nicholas,” Encyclo- 
paedia_ Britannica Film’s “Christmas 
Rhapsody,” and Sterling’s Vienna Boys’ 
Choir singing in “Merry Christmas.” 

Composition (10 minutes, 
Films)—Principles of 
space, in- 


“A Visit 


Design: 
Young America 
composition, regarding format, 
terest, and balance, are made visual 
through showing famous paintings, out- 
the-window scenes, or arrangements of 
objects. The film shows ways to add 
character and feeling to order and variety, 
so knowledge of composition may in- 
crease appreciation of the world about 
us. Upper elementary grades and up 
will gain ideas for using lines, shapes, 
light, and shade, in pleasing arrangements 
of their own. 


Children’s Concert (42 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) — Docu- 
ments the Ottawa Children’s Concert, di- 
rected by Canadian violinist, Eugene Kash, 
as a community experience in which “we 
grow as a people, and an art grows.” 
Rich in suggestions for teachers, the film 
shows methods of motivation; progress 
from simple, familiar ideas to discovery 
of new knowledge and impressions; class- 
room and radio preparation; knowing in- 
struments of the orchestra by hearing, 
seeing, and playing them; suggesting in- 
terest in composers and their works; and 
in the creation of a children’s original 
composition as the season’s final concert. 
Rhythm, melody, musical form, are re- 
lated to the parts played by different in- 
struments. The movie itself has interest 
for students from upper elementary grades 
up, as well as for teachers and civic 
leaders. 


Scandinavia (15 minutes, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films) — Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark are seen through 
the effects of their geography on indus- 
and character of the people, use 
of limited natural resources, importance 
of ship building and international trade, 
standards of living, and social pattern. 
Maps show physical features, locate cities 
and farms; graphs simplify statistics on 
population and products. Actual scenes 
of people and places make real the hardy 
folk for junior and senior high social 
“Norwegian Children” and 

Sweden” do for younger 


tries 


studies, as 
“Children of 
groups. 


Speech: Using Your Voice (10 min- 
utes, Young America Films)—Are you 
proud of the way you sound? Careless 
faults of sloppy speech are pointed out 
with suggestions to correct them. Film 
reveals specific secrets which help one 
speak audibly to be heard, distinctly to be 
understood, and with life and interest to be 
pleasing. Of wide general interest (teen- 
age up) as are others in this speech 
series on posture, stage fright, and ges- 
tures. 
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You can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 
to $500 on YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything strictly confi 
dential. School board, friends, merchants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months. 
For free particulars sent you in plain 
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-Ameucan folding Chates 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 










DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 

COMFORTABLE — extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed / 
steel ; formed plywood ; 4 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


College of Education 


OUR 65th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 028R, Evanston, Ill. 
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TEACH IN CHICAGO 


For information write 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Second Edition Is Published of De Young's 
‘Introduction to American Public Education’ 


Introduction to American Public Education, by 
Chris A. De Young. New second edition. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. Cloth. Illustrated. 676 pages. 
Price, $4.50. 

Dr. De Young, who has been on leave of 
absence from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity to be executive secretary for the 
panels on public education and teacher 
education of the NEA Commission on 
Occupied Areas, left this month for India 
as a Fulbright lecturer. He has received 
a nine months’ assignment, under the Ful- 
bright Act, as lecturer in school and col- 
lege administration at the Central Insti- 
tute of Education, Delhi University, in 
Delhi. His position at ISNU is professor 
of education and former dean of the uni- 
versity. 

The first edition of IJntroduction to 
American Public Education was widely ac- 
cepted by the profession for use in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, by the armed 
forces, and in occupied areas overseas. 

The new second edition has been entirely 
revised in order to bring everything—text 
material, historical calendars, bibliogra- 
phies, audio-visual aids, illustrations, and 
lists of activities—up to date. Many of the 
photographs were taken in Illinois schools. 
The events of the second world war and 
the postwar period have also added much 
new material. 


Complete Overview 


The main purpose of the book is “To 
give prospective teachers a complete over- 
view of American public education—kin- 
dergartens, schools, colleges, universities, 
and all other forms of education, with 
special emphasis on the public schools.” 
However, it may serve as a handy refer- 
ence for teachers, principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, and laymen interested in 
education, 

The volume is organized on the basis of 
teaching-learning units which are com- 
ponents of five major aspects of American 
public education. These aspects are: Or- 


ganization and Administration of Public 
Education, Areas of Public Education, 
Personnel in Public Education, Provisions 
for Educational Materials and Environ- 
ment, and Interpretation of Education. 

These five major headings are divided 
into units discussing each phase of the 
general topic. Part I is divided into four 
units on: national program of education, 
state systems of education, county and 
intermediate school units, and local school 
districts. These units point out Constitu- 
tional provisions, or rather lack of provi- 
sions, the state functions, the numerous 
types of local school organizations, and the 
trend toward reorganization. 

Part II discusses public education as it 
spans the lifetime of the individual, “.. . 
it enrolls him at birth and graduates him at 
death.” This section divides education into 
its major sequential levels—pre-elementary, 
elementary, secondary, higher education, 
and education for out-of-school youth and 
adults. 


Teachers and Others 


Part III includes units on pupils, teach- 
ers, and other personnel. It is interesting 
to see the long list of school personnel 
other than classroom teachers. 

Part IV discusses curriculum; co-curri- 
cular activities; education supplies, equip- 
ment, and buildings; and financing of 
public education. The introduciton to Part 
IV very ably states that “Equalization of 
educational opportunity and burden is the 
golden rule of educational finance—‘Thou 
shalt educate they neighbor’s children as 
thine own... .’” 

Part V delves into the issues and trends 
in American public education. This con- 
cluding unit deals with the interpretation 
of education, presents challenges, and 
serves as a review of the 16 phases of 
education discussed in the other units. 

The author has several suggestions for 
the use of the book, such as frequent use 
of the materials suggested in the descrip- 








Vacation. Ideas 
e HOLIDAY VACATIONS 
e@ INDEPENDENT TRIPS 
Send for your free copy of VACATION 
IDEAS today! Ask us about hotels, 


resorts, tours, schedules. Complete 
service by air, rail, steamship, bus. 


UNITED TRAVEL SERVICE 
564 North Water Street Phone 2-3394 


(In the Continental Stores) 
Decatur, lil. 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 








“HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS” 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS! Beautifully illustrated 
guide book and story book about a fascinating, educational 
hobby. Stamp collecting, endorsed by leading educators, 
stimulates interest in foreign lands and peoples; helps 
teach history, geography, other subjects. State number of 
copies desired. 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. | — Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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tive bibliographies and lists of periodicals 
and publications given with each unit 
Suggested activities and historical calen- 
dars are also given for convenience. 


An Introduction to American Public 
Education is an excellent basal textbook 
but can be used to best advantage wher 
combined with supplementary sources offer- 
ing up-to-the-minute information. 

Dr. De Young says, “The alert teacher, 
with the cooperation of the students, will 
discover many ways in which the book 
An Introduction to American Public 
Education, can orient students in education 
and develop a critical understanding of 
the teaching profession.” —cR 


From Ab to Zoo, You Can 
Find It in Britannica’s 
‘Book of the Year’ 


Here’s that clipping you tried to save 
because it was important to you for future 
use when you read it in the newspaper or 
magazine, but now you can’t recall where 
you put it. Look for it, alphabetically 
filed, under the index listing or some place 
between “Abdullah ibn Hussein” and 
“Zoology” in the 1950 Britannica Book of 
the Year. You'll find 6% pages on United 
Nations, for example, or 5%4 on Education, 
3% on Baseball, or 3 on the European 
Union included in the volume’s 766 pages. 

The articles summarize the past year’s 
trends, ideas, or events, with just enough 
background to give relationship. A group 
of nearly 800 editors and contributors, dis- 
tinguished and well-informed in their fields, 
gave objectivity and kept freshness in the 
writing. 

Cartoons and photographs from news 
files, and tables and graphs help tell the 
stories on nearly every page. The Calen- 
dar of Events for 1949 gives a running 
account of significant happenings over the 
world. 


Historical Perspective 


This 1950 volume carries on a valuable 
feature which Editor Walter Yust started 
in the 1949 annual Book of the Year when 
he added a section relating that year 
against the parallels and background of 
history. This year’s interpretation, called 
“The Year 1949 in Historical Perspective,” 
examines the principal cultural and politi- 
cal trends of the world during 1949, and 
relates them to prior developments from 
which they emerged, or with which com- 
parisons might be drawn. 

For more than a decade these annual 
volumes have been well within the best- 
seller range, with the present Book of the 
Year, the 13th in the series, now in the 
libarary of more than 350,000 persons. The 
volume serves to keep Encyclopaedia 
Britannica sets up-to-date as reference 
sources, yet in itself is a handy package 
binding conveniently the highlights o 
press and radio stories about people, places, 
ideas, and implications of the past 2 
months. 

—DororHea PeEwwert, director of visual 





education, public schools, Topeka, Kan. 
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For Teachers 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, Di- 
yision of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Paper. 162 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Entries selected for content, timeliness, read- 
ability, and freedom from obtrusive advertising. 


English 

Daily Drills for Better English, Webster and 
Stratton. World Book Co. Cloth. 454 pages. 
Price, $1.84. 

A students’ handbook, a self-help text designed 
to make correct usage second nature for the 
high school student or college freshman. 

Language for Daily Use, Grade 8, 
Connell, and Garnett. Cloth. Illustrated. 
pages. Price, $1.92. 

Sets up a singularly clear pattern of teaching 
that includes motivation, illustration, isolation 
of specific skills, and interesting applications. 

Keys to Good Language. Grades 2-6. The 
Economy Co. Paper. Price, 56 cents each. 

A complete Text-Exercise-Testing Program. 


Foley, 
406 


Guidance 

How to Solve Your Problems, Seashore and 
VanDusen. Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Paper. 48 pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Especially written 
for young people and as a conseling aid to teach- 
ers and parents who work with them. 

School-Size As a Factor in the Adjustment of 
High School Seniors, Carol M. Larson. The 
State College of Washington, Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. Paper. 31 pages. 

Counseling Adolescents, Hamrin and Paulson. 


Science Research Associates, Inc. Cloth. 371 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

Newer and more workable approaches to 
counseling. 

What Employers Want, James C. Worthy. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper. 48 


pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Life Adjustment Series. 

In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties. 
Federal Security Agency, US Office of Educa- 
tion.* Paper. 48 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

From the proceedings of 8th National Con- 
ference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and Counselor Trainers. 

Everyday Occupations, Davey, Smith, and 
Myers. D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. 451 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $3. 

Shows the student the range of occupations 
open to him. Selected jobs in each of the repre- 
sentative work classifications are extensively 
described as to education and training required, 
work, conditions of work, personal qualifications, 
earnings, and opportunities for promotion. 

How to Organize Your Guidance Program, 
Harden. Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper. 
70 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Handbook on guidance practices, designed for 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. 


Music 
Singing Every Day, Pitts, Glenn, and Watters. 
Ginn and Co. Cloth. 200 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.52. 
Grade 4, Our Singing World Series. 
Features the developmental approach to music 
education. 


Reading 

Silas Marner, George Eliot, adapted by Lam- 
bert Greenawalt and Grace A. Benscoter. Laid- 
law Brothers. Cloth. 296 pages. Price, $1.52. 
Adapted for easier reading but retaining the 
style, characterizations, and point of view of 
George Eliot as well as keeping story intact. 
Readiness for Reading and Related Language 
Arts. National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. Paper. 60 
Pages. Price, 65 cents. 

A digest of current research. 

Teaching Primary Reading, Dolch. The Gar- 
iy Press, Champaign. Cloth. 458 pages. Price, 


This revised edition emphasizes the idea of 
child development first. 
+. Reading Interests of Young People, Nor- 
vell. D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. 262 pages. 


Price, $3.50. 


Based on a 12-year study of junior and senior 
school students’ reading interests. 


high 
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Mathilda 
180 pages. 


edited by 
Cloth. 


Builders For Progress, 
Schirmer. Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.30. 

Stories of great men of the 19th century. 

Adventuring With Books. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago 21. Paper. 115 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

A reading list for elementary schools arranged 
by topic, with appropriate years indicated. 


Religion 

The Blind Spot in American Public Education, 
Clyde Lemont Hay. The Macmillan Co. Cloth. 
110 pages. Price, $2. 

Religion in the public schools discussed from 
the viewpoint that a type of religious education 
can be worked out which will entirely harmon- 
ize with the beliefs of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews and also be in harmony with the Con- 
stitution and the law. 


Safety 


Bicycle Safety in Action. National Commission 


on Safety Education, NEA. Paper. 48 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
Emphasizes learnings in bicycle safety as 


part of the total educational experience of young 
people in school. 

Fire Safety—for Teachers of Primary Grades. 
National Commission on Safety Education, NEA. 
Paper. 24 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Practical suggestions for including fire safety as 
an integral part of the primary curriculum. 


Science 
The Use of Films in Elementary Science, 
George G. Mallinson. Western Michigan College 
of Education, Graduate Division, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Paper. 23 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Suggests objectives to which films may be ex- 
pected to contribute and methods for obtaining 
the maximal values from the use of such films. 
Specific films are suggested for use in the various 
areas of elementary science. 


Social Studies 

Farm Life. F. E. Compton & Co. 
lustrated. Free. 

A reprint of a new article on living and work- 
ing on America’s farms, in the current Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Building Our Town, Moore, Painter, 
and Carpenter. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
288 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2. 

Dramatic story of the evolution of an American 
community—so boys and girls may learn to 
understand and accept their own responsibility 
in local community life. 


Paper. Il- 


Lewis, 


Cloth. 


Book III in the Scribner’s Social Studies 
Series. 

Cross-Country, Hanna and Kohn. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.20. 

A geography book about places and the 


people in them. Written in third-grade vocabu- 
lary. 

Can Europe Unite?, 
Foreign Policy Association. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Headline Series No. 80. 

Knowing Our World, Daw and Lundberg. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. Cloth. 316 pages. Iilus- 
trated. Price, $1.56. 

Grade VI. Purpose of the book is to help 
the child live more abundantly in his social 
environment. 

Neigborhood Stories, 
Ginn and Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.60. 

Delightful first book in geography, tells, in 
lively stories, how we obtain food, clothing, 


Dean and Galbraith. 
Paper. 62 pages. 


Atwood and Thomas. 
Illustrated. 234 pages. 
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(Publishers listed in last column.) 


shelter, fuel, and about means of transportation 


France: Setting or Rising Star?, Saul K 
Padover. Foreign Policy Association, Head 
line Series. Paper. 64 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


An insight into political, social, and economic 


modern France. 


Verse 


My Worshiping Soul and Other Poems, James 
F. Bursch. Exposition Press. Cloth. 55 pages. 
Price, $2. 

Book of verse divided into three parts on: 
philosophical thoughts on God, creation, and re- 
lations between men; effects of war; and happy 
memories of teaching. 


Miscellaneous 


Education for Life Adjustment—Its Meaning 
and Implementation, edited by Harl R. Douglass 
The Ronald Press Co. Cloth. 491 pages. Price, 
$4.50. 

Various chapters prepared by men and women 
distinguished for their leadership in this new 
philosophy of education. 

The Gilmer-Aikin Bills, a Study in the Legisla- 
tive Process, Rae Files Still. The Steck Com- 
pany. Cloth. 198 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Mrs. Still takes the reader behind the 
of the legislative stage through the fight for these 
education bills in Texas. 

Home Study Blue Book and Directory of 
Private Home Study Schools and Courses. 
Fourteenth Edition. National Home Study Coun 
cil, Washington 9, D. C. Paper. 32 pages. 
Illustrated. 

The Educational System of the Soviet Union, 
Elizabeth Moos. National Council of American 


scenes 


Soviet Friendship, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York 16. Paper. 64 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
25 cents. 

Presents a complete survey of contemporary 


education in the USSR. 

How to Live With Children, Edith G. Neisser. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper. 49 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

Better Living Series how living with 
children can be an exciting, challenging, and 
rewarding experience, if we know what to expect 
from them, and what they need from us. 


shows 





*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
- S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
» < 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chi 
cago. 

. Compton & Co., 
Street, Chicago. 

The Economy Co., 529 North Capitol Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Exposition Press, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York 7. 


1000 North Dearborn 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 

Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Boston 17. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 328 South Jefferson 


Street, Chicago 6. 
The Macmillan Co., 2549 Prairie Avenue, Chi 


cago 16. 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th Street, 


New York 10. 


Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. 

The Steck Co., Austin, Texas. 

World Book Co., Yonkers 5, New York. 
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Calendar 


DECEMBER, 1950 

9—In-Service Conference on Secondary 
Education, Social Studies, and Eng- 
lish; Chicago Campus, Northwestern 
University. 

18 to 19—College Band Directors National 
Association; Chicago. 

26 to 29—National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, annual winter meeting; 
Cleveland. 

27—Illinois Association of County Super- 
intendents of Schools; Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

27—Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
to 30—National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, annual meeting; Cleveland. 
to 29—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Christmas meeting; 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

7 to 29--IEA Annual Meeting; Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

7 to 30—Speech Association of America, 
mid-century conference; hotels Com- 
modore and Roosevelt, New York City. 
Illinois Elementary School Principals’ 
Association; Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

28—Delta Kappa Gamma, breakfast; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

28—Phi Delta Kappa, 
Sherman, Chicago. 


Hotel 


luncheon ; 


January, 1951 

8 to 9—National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
regional conference; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

13—In-Service Conference on the Junior 
High School; Chicagc Campus, North- 
western University. 


This issue contains many coupons that are ready 
to go to work for you when you drop them into 
the mail. A few pertinent offerings are listed in 
this column, but you will find other excellent ma- 
terial by watching the advertising in every issue. 


42b. Set of six picture wall charts on 
railroad transportation. Each chart 
measures 22 in. x 34 in. (folded size 8% 
in. x 11 in.) and is printed in color. Text 
and pictures tell the story. As an addi- 
tional aid to the teacher, each chart con- 
tains on the back of the first fold 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 


item checked. 
42b. 22b. 3b. 


44b. 


4b. 
11b. 


43b. 
6b. 


Name 
Address__ 

Subject Taught. 
School Address 
Enroliment: Boys Girls. 
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School Teacher Zoo 


<a 


—Photo by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 


"They expect some of us 


to stay in harness all the time.” 





suggestions for using the chart to teach 
a unit on the subject pictured. The chart 
titles are: “Going Places by Rail,” “Rail- 
roads and the American Life,” “How 
Railroads Serve,” “Railroads and World 
Trade,” “Railroads and Industry,” “Rail- 
roads and the Community.” Single sets 
free. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

43b. King Coal Quiz is a fascinating 
new booklet which gives some surprising 
information on the coal industry and its 
relation to other industries. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


4b. Catalog No. 225 features a com- 
plete line of folding tables, including 
cafeteria and kindergarten tables. (The 
Monroe Co., Inc.) 


22b. Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet in 
a practical way the needs of the academic 
teacher, the specialist, and the adminis- 
trator, and suggesting effective ways to 


December, 


develop a community-school program 
nutrition education. (General Mills) 

3lb. See All the World Here 
America. Greyhound’s newest 
mural. Eight feet long. Lithographed 
full color. Shows nine outstanding, bea 
tiful spots in- America compared wi 
similar spots in. other parts of the wo 
Includes four lesson topics, one to 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


6b. Catalog of US Government F 
for School and Industry. A listing 
16mm films for entertainment and recré 
tion, instruction, and church use. (Uni 
World Films) 

1lb. Catalog, 32 pages, illustratie 
and descriptions of worktext, workboo 
and other instructional aids available 1 
all elementary and high school subje 
in the fields of mathematics, scief 
music, tests, reading, history, health, she 
work, and many others. (The Steck 


44b. How to Collect Postage Stam 
Stories from Postage Stamps, and 
to Start a Stamp Club. A beautifil 
illustrated guide to a fascinating edue 
tional hobby. Enables teachers to stiff 
late a lively interest in history, geog 
and other subjects. State number 
copies desired. (The Philatelic Institt 
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